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Jack Kramer: Young Man With Plans 
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If we could peer into the immediate 


future we would see a much greater use 


of the modern light alloys as designed, 


engineered and fabricated by Bohn. 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES—LAFAYETTE BUILDING © DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


Designers and Fabricators 
ALUMINUM e MAGNESIUM e BRASS e AIRCRAFT TYPE BEARINGS 


A Future 
Motorcycle 
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LEAVE NEW YORK 

FRIDAY! It’s a memor- 
able experience. Time 
passes quickly. You'll 
enjoy the sociability 
of before-dinner cock- 


tails . . . your full 
course dinner—all a 
part of American’s 


personalized and come 
plimentary service, 








ARRIVE LONDON 
SATURDAY MORNING! 
You watch the change 
of hemisphere below 
- you take a pleas- 
antnap... you awake 
to see urope stretch- 
ing beneath you. 
You're rested and 
ready to make the most 
ofevery minute abroad! 








15 FULL DAYS .« . Lots 
of time to see and do 
Europe. Now anybody 
with a two-weeks va- 
cation -or even a few 
days can enjoy a 
pleasure-full trip 
abroad lares are as- 
tonishingly low. Choice 
of frequent, convenient 
departures —every day 
in the week. 




















Read this typical 
experience of an 
American Flag- 
ship passenger. 










19 | 20 | 212 


og | 21 | 28 | 28 | 30 | 3! 





Here’s how 
it works! 


He boarded Flagship 
at N. Y. Friday af- 
ternoon, arrived Lon- 
don Saturday morn- 
ing. Returned Sun- 
day, two weeks later, 
arrived in time for 
work Monday morn- 
ing. Had 15 full days 
in Europe. 








se... and imagine! | saved more than $100.00” 


NO TIPS! NO EXTRAS! FREE MEALS! FREE COCKTAILS! 


when you go the American Flagship way 


e Yes, thousands are discov- 
ering that Europe is merely a 
few short, pleasant hours from 
the U.S.A.—via American— 
the airline with experience of 
more than 14,000 transatlan- 
tic flights. It’s so much faster! 
You save at least a week on 
your round-trip travel time! 

You’ll enjoy every minute 
of your American Flagship 
journey. For you travel at 
the comfort level —‘‘above the 


Valuable International 
air travel guide. Tells 
you how easy it is to 
make a European trip by 
air. Answers all ques- 
tions about reservations, 
baggage, clothing— 
everything you need to 
know in planning your 
trip. Send for it today! 


Name 


Street 


weather.”’ It’s the smoothest, 
fastest way to cross the ocean 
—in wintertime—or anytime! 

This new, fast way to 
Europe now makes it possible 
for you to spend your two- 
weeks vacation abroad. It’s 
ideal for quick business trips! 
See your travel agent or 
American Airlines for full in- 
formation and help in plan- 
ning your Flagship trip to 
Europe—now! 


American Airlines, Inc., Department F 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me your compli- 
mentary booklet, ‘“The Easy Way to 
Europe.” 





(PLEASE PRINT) 
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The Next War 

I thought your roundup of the military 
potentialities of America and Russia was 
excellent (NEWSWEEK, July 28). But like 
all military plans, it failed to take into 
consideration the one omnipresent truth— 
nobody ever again will win a war. 

It stung me into writing this apocalyptic 
fantasy, in an attempt to show that the 
end result of any major war will be utter 
catastrophe. 

Par 


Irvington-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


To Pat Frank, newspaperman, war cor- 
respondent, and author of the best seller, 
“Mr. Adam,” Newsweek extends enthusi- 
astic thanks for his enclosure. So provoca- 
tive is it that, in violation of many prece- 
dents, it is printed in full below: 


FRANK 


ACCORDING TO PLAN 

The great events of history acquire nick- 
names, and thereafter mention of the 
nickname recalls the whole of the event to 
the mind. Usually: the nickname comes 
from a town, as Cannae, Sedan. Verdun, 
Appomattox, Hiroshima. Or it can be a 
harbor—Pearl; a date—July 4; a ship—the 
Maine; a suburb—Potsdam; a palace— 
Versailles. 

The beginning of 
received its nickname 
mountains—the Urals. On Aug. 5, 1949, 
the United States Air Force hit the secret 
Soviet nuclear-fission plants in the Ural 
Mountains, using atomic bombs, and there- 
after all time was measured as “before the 
Urals,” and “after the Urals.” 

It was by all odds the most successful 
military strike in modern history, and the 
war that followed was far shorter than 
anticipated, and less costly in treasure and 
lives, from the standpoint of the Western 
Democracies. Everything went according 
to plan—absolutely everything. 

Operation Thirty: The plan itself was 
called Operation Thirty. Twenty-nine other 
plans for war with Russia had been sub- 
mitted to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
rejected, before this plan was accepted. 
The merit of Operation Thirty was its 


the third world war 
from a range of 


speed, its scope, and its primary objective— 


to so paralyze the enemy that no effective 
counterattack could be mounted against 
the Western Hemisphere. 

It is true that Operation Thirty was 
ruthless, killing 40,000,000 Russians and 
Red satellites in the first week of war, but 
we were confronted by a wily, ruthless, and 
determined enemy. Everyone agrees that 
if we had allowed the Russians to strike 
first the whole world would have collapsed 
in atomic shambles. 

Operation Thirty differed from the 
twenty-nine rejected plans principally in 
that it abandoned all American tradition 
in the waging of war, thus insuring sur- 
prise. The young colonels and Navy officers 
of less than flag rank who drew up this 
plan aimed at quick victory. Therefore 
Operation Thirty was to begin at the mo- 
ment when in the President’s judgment 
war became inevitable. There would be no 
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LETTERS 





Acme 
Europe 1954: Occupation again? 
time for Congress to pass a formal declara- 
tion of war, and besides a declaration of 
war would telegraph our punch. 

Early in 1949 the Central Intelligence 
Agency began to receive the most disturb- 
ing reports from its operatives in Eastern 
Europe. The Russians were quietly moving 
large mobile forces, including heavy 
armored divisions, into their occupation 
zones in Austria and Germany. They out- 
numbered the combined British, American, 
and French forces in the former enemy 
countries four to one. 

The Red Plan: The Soviets infiltrated 
two complete armies through Bulgaria, and 
gathered a fleet in Crimean waters. They 
concentrated landing barges by the hun- 
dreds in Burgas and Varna and Constanta. 
Another army was crossing the Caucasus 
and pitching camp around Batum and 
Tiflis. There was no doubt that Salonika, 
and Istanbul and the Straits were doomed 
24 hours after the first shot was fired. 

Still another army tested its desert 
equipment in Armenia and Georgia, set 
to slice through Azerbaijan to the Anglo- 
American oil arteries in Iran, Iraq, and 
Saudi Arabia. 

Tito’s inflamed Yuegoslavs had 150,000 
men centered on Ljubljana, ready to strike 
at Trieste and Venice. Once in the Po 
Valley they would be joined by the armed 
Communists of Turin and Milan, and 
would march on Florence and Rome. 

In May 1949, the Central Intelligence 
Agency learned that Communists were 
armed for a coup in France and Greece. In 
June our new reconnaissance planes, oper- 
ating at 60,000 feet and equipped with 
infra-red cameras which pictured terrain 
through the heaviest overcast, brought 
back proof that air bases with 8,000-foot 
runways had been completed in Siberia. 
In the same month the Russians walked 
out of the United Nations. 

The Russians for years had been receiv- 
ing the entire output of uranium from the 


$a, 


Czech mines in Bohemia. Nobody y, 
very much surprised when in July we oj, 
tained positive proof that the U SSR 
had a stock of 1.000 atomic bom)h)s. 
The Inside jeb: On the firs; day «i 
August came the most alarming report , 
all—the details of the Russian plan 
conquest. The destruction of America y, 
to be an inside job. \ 
checked at Grand Central Terminal. 
crate would be rolled off a boxear 
sylvania Station, a cardboard carton woy 
be in the closet of an unoceupied office | 
Radio City. Each of these receptac, 
would contain two chunks of plutoniny 
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A suitcase \ould WE 


it Peny. ‘ 


When these pieces were brought togethol 


they would form a ball of heavy me 
about the of a small melon. Thy 
would not be together long, 
instant of union they would become aton; 
bombs, and Manhattan would become , 
stone, coffin-shaped urn for the ashes 

2,000,000 people. 

The plan called for somewhat the sane 
thing to happen in Detroit, Seattle, Pit, 
burgh, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Bostoy 
St. Louis, Chicago, Youngstown, and - 
other American cities. It was going { 
happen all at once, and after it happene 
there wouldn’t be much left of the Unite! 
States. 

When the Joint Chiefs had established 


s1z2e 


for in thee é 


the authenticity of this plot, they calle/iy 


upon the President to make his awtul de. 
cision. Naturally, he ordered Operatio: 
Thirty to begin immediately. 

Of course, by this time the world sense 


that war could come any day, but sine=~ 


Congress was not in session, and the Pres: 


dent had called no special session, the 


immediacy of the danger was not apparent, 
either to the American public—or the So- 
viet marshals. 

The war was really won in that first day. 
On Aug. 6 there wasn’t room on the front 
pages for the headlines. We had destroyed 
Moscow and Leningrad, Dnepropetrovsk 
and Odessa, Minsk and Pinsk, Omsk ant 
Tomsk. But the first news—the first flasi 


on the radio and really the most important 


news of all, and the news for which the day 


was named—was the obliteration of thet 


Urals. 


nuclear-fission plants in the 
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It was six months before the fast sur 


viving Soviet leader finally surrendere: 
but all in all it was a most successtul, shor, 
preventive war. 

There have been five years of peace. To- 
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These fires have built-in bumpers 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in tires 


H™ is the rear end of one of the 
biggest trucks ever built. It was 
used to haul 45 tons of dirt at a clip— 
mountains of dirt to fill in the tide- 
water mud on which the San Francisco 
airport is being built. They even built 
a 3'.-mile haul road over which to 
catry the millions of yards of earth 
needed for the fill. 

Tires on jobs such as this often fail 
because of bruises or blow-outs. That’s 
mighty expensive when tires cost $600 
or $700 each—and a tire repair bill 
may run $90. 

Atter working on this problem, B. F. 


Goodrich developed a new way to 


protect big off-the-road tires from im- 
pacts. They put a shock-shield—four 
layers of rubber insulated cord—under 
the tread of every tire. It’s a built-in 
bumper that absorbs shocks and blows. 
It protects the inner tire body; helps 
prevent tread separation. Tire life is 
lengthened. 

Then they improved the shock 
shield by making it of nylon cord. The 
shock shield provides a four-way sav- 
ings for users: (1) Average tire mileage 
is increased. (2) Tires have greater resis- 
tance to bruises. (3) There’s less danger 
of tread separation. (4) More tires can 


be recapped, 


This development and the develop- 
ment of a simpler form of nylon shock 
shield for highway truck tires are typ- 
ical of the constant improvement 
being made in all types of tires by 
B. F. Goodrich. 

Find out more about this new im- 

rovement in truck tires before you 
hoe It costs you nothing extra. The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Tot Ta 
B.F. Goodrich 
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LETTERS homens 


day is the anniversary of the Urals. Thy 
new President, speaking on the radio, ha. 
reminded us that on this anniversary oy, 
victory exceeded our wildest and mou 
optimistic expectations. 

Five Years After: We have ay occ. 
pation force of 12,000,000 in Russia ani 
the other areas which had been dominate; 
by Communism, but in that vast space } 
seems scarcely more than a patrol. Ther 
is constant fighting with the guerrillas, ay) 
we are losing as many each day as we los: 
during the war. 

Inevitably, things are pretty bad in the 
United States. It takes all our production, 
and most of our food resources, to feed thy 
occupation armies. There is no wori| 
trade. All Europe is a burial ground, an 
much of it is contaminated by the linge. 
ing death that comes after the bomb. Asig 
is in turmoil, and it is impossible to police 
the enemy territory, and Asia too. As » 
matter of fact, economically we are ruined, 

In addition, it seems impossible to ye- 
store civil liberties as they were before the 
Urals. Because there were so many Con.- 
munists in the United States, Operation 
Thirty called for the temporary abolition 
of civil liberties, so the internal enemies 
could be swiftly detected and eliminated, 
These freedoms could not be restored be- 
cause our strained economy can be main- 
tained only by the Army. Frankly, we 
have a military dictatorship. 

There is a standard joke. You ask: “Who 
won the war?” The reply is: “Who won 
the Johnstown flood?” 

Still, nobody will deny that everything 
went according to plan. 





Footnote on Defense 


Your... analysis [of defense] leaves only 
one deduction. You are gangsters who fear 
peace and drum for war, sitting like lyenas 
on the top of a stockpile of atom bombs... 
with your Truman aid to Fascism. the 
world over and the Marshall plan to pre- 
serve reaction, 

- James Lesiie 
Duchess, Alta. 
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People are saying — 





. “It's the best-looking 
automobile weve seen!” 


One ride in this beautiful new Chevrolet will convince you 
that its road-action matches its appearance. There’s solid 


worth in every part. It’s designed, engineered and built to 
give Big-Car performance, Big-Car comfort, BIG-CAR 


fan © 


How often you have heard men and 
women everywhere speak with special 
enthusiasm of the new Chevrolet! 

As them why they prefer it to other 
cars, ind they will tell you that one 














QUALITY AT LOWEST COST, over a long period of years! 


reason is the surpassing Big-Car beauty 
and luxury of its Body by Fisher—a 
feature found elsewhere only on much 
higher-priced cars. 

They will also tell you Chevrolet 
rides more comfortably, performs more 
efficiently, and serves more dependably 
than any other automobile in its field. 
And, of course, this is because it’s the 
only car in its field combining such 
Big-Car features as the gliding Knee- 


Yes, people are saying— IT’S TH 1D vi 








Action Ride, Positive-Action Hydraulic 
Brakes and Valve-in-Head Thrift-Master 
Engine. 

Moreover, they will tell you that 
Chevrolet gives these Big-Car advan- 
tages at substantial savings in purchase 
price, operation and upkeep. 

Yes, people do speak of the new 
Chevrolet as the 
best-looking auto- 
mobile and the Lest 
investment they've 
seen. To own one 
is to agree that it 
alone gives BIG- 
CAR QUALITY 
AT LOWEST 
COST! 





for BIG-CAR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST!” 
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CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL 


MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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ALUMINUM BRAINS FOR THE ASKING 


When your mind turns to making something of alumi- 
num, you need facts... facts to stack aluminum up 
against other materials. This brain is full of more useful 
facts about aluminum than you can find anywhere else. 

We are talking about the cumulative corporate 
brain of ALCOA... Aluminum Company of America. 
For 59 years it has been gathering knowledge in 
making aluminum useful to thousands of companies 
with problems as special as yours. 

When it goes to work on your problem, the particu- 
lar kind of knowledge needed is sure to be found in 


one or more of this brain’s many parts in the 


minds and experience of the scientists, engine! 
plant men and sales force who make up this corpor.ce 
brain of ours and consult with each other daily. 
Remember that, when an Alcoa representative : 
down beside your desk. Remember that he will kno. 
where to reach for the aluminum brains... for | 
metallurgical experience, or knowledge of sh 
practices, or information on design, or product 
costs, or finishes ... that can help you to manufactire 
your aluminum products better or cheaper or bovh. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2155 G If 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in principal citivs. 


MORE people want MORE aluminum for MORE uses than ever 


ALCOA First IN ALUMINUM a) 
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or Your /ntormation 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT: One of the main rules of News- 
WEEK’s editorial policy is to break rules when circumstances 
warrant. Thus the “Letters” column this week is turned 
over to Pat Frank’s letter and report on the third world war 
(see page 2). The circumstance here is quite simply that 
Mr. Frank’s words seemed too good to be passed up, 
condensed or excerpted. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: When Fred Vanderschmidt went 
over to take charge of Newsweek's London bureau, he spent 
all his spare time moving from the old quarters in The Daily 
Telegraph building, Fleet Street, to the Adelphi, the Strand. 
Vanderschmidt says his office looks 
“just like a bathroom, even to the 


ment of dementia.” 

The staff is still waiting for lots 
of things like typewriters and car- 
peting, not readily available in 
England, to be shipped from New 
York. However, the Ministry of 
Supply has been most cooperative. 
and the British workmen have been thorough in their atten- 
tions, to say the least. The other day three workmen called 
to present six office keys. When the keys failed to fit, the 
delegation brightly suggested that all locks be changed. 











ONE MORE PROBLEM: When Newsweek published the 
article, “Youth: Shall Our Schools Teach Sex?” (May 19), 
we wrote on this page: “In presenting this article Newsweek 
is carrying out its policy of disrespect for taboos where the 
public interest is concerned.” This week the same sentence 
applies to the report on venereal diseases on page 48. Medical 
men, and Surgeon General Thomas Parran in particular, 
have long fought the taboo that made public discussion of 
venereal diseases impossible. But the main opponent, VD 
itself, is vet to be conquered. In fact, since the end of the 
war the venereal-disease rates have shown a drastic and 
disturbing increase throughout the country. Newsweek pub- 
lishes this report in the belief that it is just as dangerous to 
look at the VD situation through rose-colored glasses as it 
was in the old days to deny the existence of the diseases. 


ASIDE ON JAPAN: Tokyo Bureau Chief Compton Paken- 
ham is back in this country after fourteen months in 
occupied Japan. Asked if he had noticed any change in 
the people on his return to Tokyo after the war, he says: 
“None whatsoever—precisely the same.” What's more, he 
adds that they have been the same for 300 years and are 
not likely to change in a hurry, despite the occupation rule. 


THE COVER: Jack Kramer is generally acknowledged the 


world’s foremost amateur tennis player. In 1946, Kramer 


won the U.S. national singles cham- 
pionship at Forest Hills and was num- 
ber one player on America’s victori- 
ous Davis Cup Team in Australia. In 
1947 he won the national indoor 
championship in New York and the 
All-England men’s singles title at 
Wimbledon. This photo by O. C. 
Sweet shows Kramer cocking a back- 
hand during a workout. In an exclu- 
sive interview with Newsweek, the star clearly indicated for 
the first time that this will be his last year as an amateur and 
also discussed his plans for the future (see page 70). 
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The RCA Metql Detector “blows the whistle” on any particle of metal that may have crept into the package. 


RCA Electronic Metal Defector- 





arrests ‘stowaways'in packaged products! 


It stands guard over everything from 
breakfast cereals to after-dinner mints, 
_ from cigarettes to cough drops... elim- 
inating the chance that a bit of foreign 
metal might slip by. It helps American 
industry—that employs every precaution 
to assure product purity—to protect 
automatically the foods you buy. 
High-frequency radio waves form an 
invisible wall—sound the alarm, if any 
metal is accidentally present. Even 
metallic flakes with a diameter of 70- 
thousandths of an inch cause rejection 
by this amazing RCA achievement. 
The RCA Metal Detector was devel- 
oped by RCA product engineers in co- 





operation with RCA Laboratories— 
world center of radio and electronic 
research. The same pioneering and 
research that produced this Metal 
Detector keep all RCA products at the 
top in their fields. 

So when you buy anything made by 
RCA—an RCA Victor radio, television 
receiver, Victrola radio-phonograph, 
phonograph record or radio tube, you 
get one of the finest instruments of its 
kind science has achieved. 

When you’re in New York, don’t miss seeing the radio 
and electronic wonders at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 
West 49th Street, across from Radio City. Free admis- 
sion. Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 


Radio City, New York 20. 
“Victrola” T. M, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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The RCA Metal Detector operates 
through a rejection device, or by 
stopping the conveyor belt or by 
giving an alarm. The RCA Metal 
Detector also saves machinery from 
damage by “tramp” metal. For de- 
tails, write to RCA, RCA Bldg, 
Radio City, New York 20. 
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What's Behind Teday’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 


4 Capital Straws 
> Behind Labor Secretary Schwellenbach’s 
recent denial that he would quit is the 
® fact that Truman has promised to help 
him rebuild his shattered department. The 
President will urge legislation enabling 
Labor to keep the U.S. Employment Serv- 
P ice, now reverting to FSA, and giving 
© Tabor FSA’s unemployment compersation 
functions Friends report that W. 
Stuart Svmington, following a recent oper- 
ation for relief of high blood pressure, has 
his doctors’ OK for continued government 
+ work. Now Assistant War Secretary, he’s 
J slated to become the new Secretary of 
: P the Air Force . The President is im- 
4] —) pressing upon the new officials of the Na- 
> tional Labor Relations Board that they are 
on probation to satisfy him and not the 
> Ball Congressional Committee, which is to 
© check administration of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. He has bluntly told the appointees 
that he won’t send their names up for con- 
firmation in January unless he is satisfied. 
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National Notes 

Herbert Hoover tells friends that he ac- 
~ cepted appointment to the twelve-man 
© committee to study reorganization of the 
Federal government with the “distinct un- 
derstanding that this will be my last pub- 
lic service.” Hoover will be named chair- 
man... John L. Lewis isn’t talking him- 
self, but his United Mine Workers press is 
executing a full swing away from the Re- 
publicans. For years UMW papers have 
regularly denounced Democratic “Burro- 
crats.” Now they denounce the dominant 
Republicans for “political quackery and 
empty promises,” and “betrayal, deceit, 
and even palpable dishonesty” . . . Because 
» of increasing criticism General Eisenhower 
is adopting a tougher policy toward the de- 
tail of his officers to civilian government 
jobs. About 100 officers on detail to War 
Assets and other civilian agencies soon 


) will be recalled to active Army assign- 
» ments, 
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rom ie Langer’s Third Party 

re There’s a new third-party movement 
dg,, under way, but it has GOP rather than 


Democratic origins. Sen. William (Wild 
Bill) Langer of North Dakota, the mav- 
erick Republican, is attempting to or- 
sanize a new national party based on the 
nonpartisan league in his state. He’s send- 
p 0g, especially to Federal workers, farm- 
*s, and veterans, thousands of copies of 
4 speech he recently made, “A Call to 
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Action,” in which he damns business and 
Wall Street and calls on the “average 
man” to join his nonpartisan movement 
for a fuller life. He says he hopes to get 
his organization going in enough states by 
next vear to call a national convention. 
Langer has been a thorn in the side of 
the GOP Senate leaders, and there are re- 
ports the party may try to disown him 
and force him to give up his chairmanship 
of the Senate Civil Service Committee. 


Why Stassen Snubbed Dewey 

This is the story behind Stassen’s state- 
ment in San Francisco that he would not 
run on a national ticket with Dewey in 
1948: As Stassen crossed Dewey’s tracks 
in the West, he found that the New York 
governor’s supporters were claiming that 
he had agreed to team with Dewey. 
Though Stassen previously had not elimi- 
nated the possibility from his mind, he 
felt that the report was becoming so wide- 
spread that he had to nail it in order to 
prevent his own Presidential campaign 
from suffering materially. 


GI Insurance Dividends 

Veterans with GI insurance policies are 
due for a cash windfall soon. The National 
Service Life Insurance program has ac- 
cumulated a huge surplus which will be 
distributed as dividends to some 18, 
000.000 policyholders as soon as the Vet- 
erans Administration gets its backlog of 
imsurance clerical work cleared away. Al- 
ready some VA personnel are at work fig- 
uring out how the surplus will be dis- 
tributed—probably several months from 
now. Unofficial estimates imdicate some 
policyholders may get from 20 to 50° of 
their total premiums in dividends. The 
surplus fund was built up, VA officials ex- 
plain, because insurance people grossly 
overestimated the number of servicemen 
who would die in the war. 


Political Notes 

it isn’t generally known, but the Presi- 
dent personally urged Senator O'Mahoney 
of Wyoming to take over the chairmanship 
of the Democratic National Committee. 
O’Mahoney refused . . . Republicans who 
view Gov. Thomas J. Herbert’s adminis- 
tration in Ohio as unspectacular are fear- 
ful that Democratic ex-Gov. Frank 
Lausche will seize the opportunity to run 
again next year, thus putting in doubt 
Ohio’s 25 electoral votes in the Presi- 
dential election . . . Don’t be surprised if 
hard-hitting Rep. Albert Engel, Michigan 
Republican, retires from his House seat 
next year to try either to unseat GOP Sen. 
Homer Ferguson or to run for governor 


... Senator Taft’s Western swing is pull- 
ing a large press coverage. His aides are 
making train and hotel reservations for 
about two dozen political writers who will 
make the trip. 
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Trends Abroad 

It’s likely that France soon will reopen 
the Spanish border, closed originally be- 
cause of Communist pressure. The govern- 
ment will explain that since the U.S. and 
Britain haven't stopped commerce with 
Franco's Spain there’s no reason why 
France should be left holding the bag... 
While Argentine-Russian relations still are 
strained and cool. reports that a rupture 
is imminent are made questionable by the 
appearance in Buenos Aires newspapers of 
a display advertisement for a building for 
the Soviet Embassy. Incidentally, it speci- 
fies “an adequate palace”... One of the 
effects of American aid to Greece and 
Turkey has been to bring Greek-Turkish 
relations closer than ever before . . . The 
popularity of Kine Farouk of Egypt. is 
declining. The Egyptians now consider 
him as the representative of only a small 
wealthy segment of the nation and claim 
that im vital national and international 
problems he has failed to take leadership. 


British Cabinet Shake-Up 

Early this week British political in- 
siders continued to expect a reorganization 
of the Cabinet. Growing out of deep 
internal troubles in the Cabinet itself, 
such a change would be leftward. It would 
not only shed such “deadwood” members 
as Lord Privy Seal Greenwood and De- 
fense Minister Alexander, but might also 
seriously affect Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer Dalton and Lord President of the 
Council Morrison. It is common gossip 
that Fuel Minister Shinwell recently ac- 
cused) Dalton of responsibility. for the 
country’s current crisis because of his rela- 
tively optimistic financial forecasts. Morri- 
son has been criticized for not seizing 
vigorous leadership as minister responsible 
for economic planning. No one would be 
surprised if Prime Minister Attlee formed 
a small inner Cabinet, including certainly 
both Foreign Secretary Bevin and Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps. President of the Board of 
Trade, and probably Shinwell and Health 
Minister Bevan. ; 


Religious War in Rumania 

Watch for increasing signs of religious 
persecution in Rumania. In a recent visit 
to the country Patriarch Alexei of Mos- 
cow, head of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, is reported to have told the head 
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of the Rumanian Orthodox Church, Patri- 
arch Nicodemus, that he wished to enlist 
the aid of his church in a two-pronged 
religious war against the Vatican and 
against all British and U.S. religious and 
semi-religious groups. Nicodemus is_ be- 
lieved loath to cooperate, but he knows 
that his successor has been appointed in 
case he refuses. Already many Rumanian 
Orthodox priests supporting the YMCA 
have been arrested, and to avoid further 
trouble the YMCA has closed two units. 
Although signs say “Closed for the Sum- 
mer,” many feel it’s permanent, since a 
Communist youth organization is demand- 
ing use of the buildings. 


Brazil’s Dollar Shortage 

Treasury Secretary Snyder is mum 
about the outcome of his monetary talks 
at Rio de Janerio, but insiders say he has 
concluded that Brazil itself holds the 
remedy for the dollar-shortage problem 
for which it wants U.S. help. Some Wash- 
ington officials had indicated the remedy 
even before Snyder arrived: Invest the 
Bank of Brazil with currency-pooling 
functions similar to those of the U.S. 
Federal Reserve Banks. Snyder presum- 
ably concurred that this would provide 
enough dollars to go around, although it 
might curtail bank profits from currency 
trading. Even during Snyder’s visit, some 
big Brazilian banks were selling dollars, 
while others were unable to buy. 


Quiet for Trujillo? 

Although some State Department offi- 
cials are ready to dismiss the Dominican 
“revolution” as a fizzle. others believe the 
anti-Trujillo forces are biding their time 
in the Haitian jungles. Wholesale smug- 
gling of American arms to both Trujillo 
and his enemies has been confirmed. how- 
ever, and the U.S. Justice Department 
will seek conspiracy indictments in_ the 
fall. In the course of their inquiry, FBI 
agents sought to interview José Nouel, 
formerly Dominican Consul at Miami and 
more recently Miunister-Counselor of the 
Dominican Embassy in Washington. They 
learned that Nouel had just been recalled 
to take a new post at home. 


Foreign Notes 

U.S. travelers just’ back from Central 
Europe report this tidbit of behind-the- 
iron-curtain§ gossip: Generalissimo Stalin 
hasn't looked so fit in years. The apparent 
reason is that he’s on the wagon. At the 
wine and vodka banquets he drinks only 
water .. . Canadian Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King definitely will retire as soon 
as he equals Sir Robert Walpole’s record 
tenure of twenty years, ten months, and 
nine days as British Prime Minister in the 
eighteenth century. The date would be 
April 20, 1948 . . . Australia probably will 
develop the Southwest Pacific island of 
Manus as an important base for its grow- 
ing fleet. The U.S. Navy has not wanted 
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to maintain its $100,000,000 wartime fa- 
cilities there but will he glad to have the 
Aussies do so. 
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Farm Food Prices 

Government economists and _foreign- 
trade experts are confident that the belt- 
tightening policies of foreign governments 
won't bring a sharp drop in U.S. farm- 
food prices during the next year. Officially, 
they aren’t making any forecasts for 1948. 
Privately, however, they feel certain that 
American farmers will face no serious sur- 
plus problems. Their guess is that foreign 
countries can’t cut purchases more than 
25%, if that much, and U.S. purchasing 
power is sufficient to make up that loss, 
which would represent only about 1/25 of 
total farm income. This thinking was back 
of the Agriculture Department’s recent ac- 
tion setting the 1948 wheat-production goal 
at 75,000,000 acres, the same as that in 
1947. 


Airline Expansion Hitch 

The Civil Aeronautics Board is getting 
cold feet about permitting extension of 
U.S. airlines on overseas, domestic, and 
feeder routes. The financial condition of 
the airlines, congestion at major airports, 
and the attitude of Congress all give pause 
to the majority of the board. Perhaps the 
controlling consideration is whether Con- 
gress will countenance the subsidies neces- 
sary to finance further extensions over the 
five- or ten-year period necessary to estab- 
lish them on a self-sustaining basis. Only 
vigorous support from the military and the 
White House will sustain the CAB minor- 
ity contention that subsidies must be in- 
creased if civil aviation is to fulfill its 
function as one of the cornerstones of 
national security. 


Japanese Trade Plan 


Resumption of normal business dealings 
with Japan is still a long way off. Private 
trade experts think the plan of Japanese 
occupation authorities to encourage the re- 
sumption of foreign trade by admitting 400 
Allied businessmen is likely to produce 
more frustration than results. Although 
the ban against discussing prices with the 
Japanese recently has been “modified,” 
prices still cannot be arranged between 
individuals; they will be set by General 
MacArthur’s headquarters. Some — au- 
thorities say frankly that the main ac- 
complishment of the businessmen’s visit 
will lie in the public uproar they are 
certain to cause by their complaints about 
red tape and restrictions when they re- 
turn from Tokyo. 


Business Footnotes 

The “biggest law suit of all time” is 
hinted by some Justice Department offi- 
cials when the government renews its three- 
year-old antitrust drive against the in- 
vestment-banking fraternity by filing a 
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civil suit this fall. Earlier attempts 4, 
make a grand-jury presentation of the cas 
have failed . . . Present prospects are that 
the potato crop will be the smallest sing 
1939 and therefore there'll be little neeq 
for government-guaranteed prices. The late 
crop, which in 1946 cost the governmen; 
about $100,000,000 in support prices, yl 
be 93,000,000 bushels smaller than lay 
year’s ... A nationwide promotional cam. 
paign is starting to introduce to civilian 
life the “one-way” beer bottle familiar to 
GI’s—a 12-ounce nonreturnable glass cop. J 
tainer one-half lighter and one-third short. 
er than the standard bottle. 
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Radio Notes 

Dinah Shore and George Montgomery, 
her movie-actor husband, may be the next 
couple to broadcast their breakfast-table 
conversation. It would be a network show 
.. . Edwin C. Hill, veteran commentator, 
will return to radio in September as guest 
master of ceremonies on We, the People. 
He has a good chance of becoming the 
show’s permanent emcee—a job for which 
100 persons have been auditioned so far 
.. . When Frank. Sinatra joins Your Hit 
Parade this fall the age minimum for 
studio audiences will be raised from 14 to 
18. It’s part of a campaign to_ present 
Sinatra less as an idol of screaming bobby- 
soxers, more as a dignified singer. 


Book Notes 

Spruille Braden, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Latin American Affairs, 
is writing a book about his diplomatic 
experiences for publication in the fall of 
1948 by Lippincott . . . “Proud Destiny,” a 
new book by Lion Feuchtwanger, will ap- 
pear in September. It’s a story about the 
worldwide effect of the American Revolu- 
tion, and the central figure is Beaumar- 
chais, the French dramatist who furnished 
arms to the Americans . An interna- 
tional survey of illiteracy prepared for 
UNESCO by 52 prominent educators will 
be published in October by Macmillan. In 
addition to outlining plans for the whole- 
sale elimination of illiteracy, it recom- 
mends establishment of a second language 
in all areas to aid world understanding. 


Movie Lines 

“Mourning Becomes Electra,” starring 
Rosalind Russell in RKO’s version of the 
O'Neill drama, will be the first picture 
since “Gone With the Wind” to be shown 
with an intermission. It runs for more than 
three hours . . . Sonja Henie returns to the 
screen for Columbia in an original story 
titled “Somebody Love Me”. . . The new 
Bing Crosby-Barry Fitzgerald _ starrer, 
“Welcome Stranger,” is outgrossing their 
previous hit, “Going My Way,” in every 
engagement, according to early reports... 
Chicago will be the first major U.S. city 
to be the subject of one of James A. Fitz 
patrick’s Technicolor travel films. 
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TRUCKS—The most complete line built... 21 basic 


| models that specialize into more than 1,000 different 
© types of trucks. 





FARM EQUIPMENT—Farm mechanization, including 


t : 
we a Farmall Cub tractor and implements for 
oll farms. Farmall M illustrated. 


me : 2 noducts of 
vil INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


What the 
International Harvester 
symbol means: 


Products to save labor, increase pro- 
duction and provide better living. 


A business begun 116 years ago 
with/ an important service to man- 
kind—the invention of the mechani- 
cal reaper by Cyrus Hall McCormick. 


A company operated fairly in the 
interest of customers, employes and 
stockholders. 


Twenty-one plants to manufacture 
International Harvester farm tractors, 
farm machines, motor trucks, crawler 
tractors, industrial tractors, gasoline 
engines, diesel engines and home and 
farm refrigeration. 


Two hundred and twelve branches 
and company-owned outlets, and 
more than 9,000 dealers, to distribute 
International Harvester products and 
to supply after-sale service. 


Excellence of product now, with 
greater excellence always in course of 
preparation. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars” every Sunday! NBC Network. 
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INDUSTRIAL POWER — Crawler tractors, wheel 
tractors and engines of proved performance and 
operating economy. 








REFRIGERATION—Beautifully designed, efficient... 
bringing new leisure and convenience to the home- 
makers of America. 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> Senate prestige is suffering from the Brewster-Hughes 
imbroglio publicity. But how serious the effect will be on 
future investigations is a matter of dispute among Congres- 
sional leaders. 


Chairman Ferguson will try to recoup by holding down the 
circus aspects when hearings are resumed in November. His 
report, delayed until next year, will underscore the abuses of 
war contracting. 

A strong minority report conceding abuses but calling them 
fly specks in the pepper of war-production achievement can be 
expected. The committee will divide 6 to 4 on party lines. 
Truman may take occasion to deplore publicly the com- 
mittee’s descent to bald political brawling, reminding the 
country that the same committee always agreed unanimously 
on findings of fact while he was its chairman. 


>A Western speaking tour after his return from Rio is 
being urged upon Truman by some of his political advisers. 
He is considering the proposal but hasn’t consented. 

A direct attack on Republican economy at the expense of 
Western conservation is what Democratic headquarters wants. 
The politicos believe Truman can easily gather political gold 
in the Rocky Mountain region and bank it for 1948. 
Another argument for the trip is that it would give the 
President a chance to explain the Marshall plan to the country 
in advance of Congress’s return to Washington. 


» A systematic sales campaign for Western European re- 
habilitation under the Marshall scheme will be undertaken 
next fall. Truman hopes to enlist oratorical support from Re- 
publican as well as Democratic congressmen and senators. 


Effective help from the Herter committee is expected by 
Administration planners. This House committee, led by anti- 
isolationist Republicans, will make a_ firsthand study of 
European conditions this summer and should have consider- 
able influence with Congress. 


Senate approval of Marshall policy is now predicted by 
Administration strategists. But they still expect trouble with 
the House, where extreme economizers and isolationists com- 
prise a strong bloc against more foreign relief. 


> What is to be done for England in its current crisis— 
pending adoption of the Marshall plan—is still uncertain. The 
possibilities are being canvassed by the National 


Advisory 
Council on Foreign Loans. 


Members of this council disagree about the seriousness of 
Britain’s interim plight. Some feel that nothing much can be 
done until the Marshall plan takes effect; others are advocating 
immediate loans by the Export-Import Bank and the World 
Bank. 


Whether the terms of the British loan can be relaxed with- 
out Congressional approval also is being studied. Marshall seems 
to think some modifications can be made; others believe any 
changes must be submitted to Congress. 


Some U. 


12 


S. officials insist that Britain can’t achieve com- 


plete and permanent recovery without exporting part of ty 


population to its colonies and dominions. But this is not th 
general view, 


> No further effort to “talk down prices” is conteiplated 
by Truman. 


Steel and automobile price advances in the face of his 1. 
peated appeals for industry to hold the line have convinced 
the Administration of the futility of the talking approach, 


How many veterans cash and spend their terminal leave 
bonds after Sept. 1 and how much retailers expand credit 
when Regulation W expires Nov. 1 will be closely watched or 
indications of price trends next fall and winter. 


> Expansion of steel-plant facilities wholly or partially 
financed by the government may be proposed to Congress by 
Truman at the opening of the next session. 


Pressure for such a policy is expected to build up in the 
next few months if automobile production continues to be 
curtailed by steel shortages and if fuel oil becomes scarce for 
want of steel pipe. 

A comprehensive study of steel capacity will be available 
to the President by the time Congress reconvenes. It is one 
of the fall projects of his Council of Economic Advisers. 


> Railroad labor negotiations now proceeding under the 
slow process prescribed by the Railway Labor Act are develop- 
ing serious conflicts that threaten to reach crisis proportions 
next winter. 


Some 40 changes in the complex rules governing employer. 
employe relations in the industry are demanded by the unions 
and opposed by management. The railroads claim they would 
add $1,000,000,000 a year to operating expense. 


_ A wage issue injected by the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 


men may precipitate strike action even if disagreements over 
the rules are reconciled. 


> Proposals for stabilization of world food prices will be 
explored at the Geneva conference of the UN-sponsored Food 
and Agriculture Organization, which is to start late this month. 


Fear of overproduction and price collapse once the pres 
ent crisis is passed is considered the principal deterrent to emer- 
gency feeding of Europe and Asia by FAO experts. They are 
looking for some way of guaranteeing price stability in world 
markets. 


> Full enforcement of the Congressional Reorganization Act 
at the next session will be undertaken by a caucus group to 
be organized during the recess by Representatives Monroney 
and Dirksen. 

No changes in the streamlining law will be proposed by the 
group. Monroney, one of the authors of the act, thinks it will 
work without amendment if given a chance. Its failures at the 
last session, he says, were failures of enforcement. 

Primary objectives of the caucus: to force the House Ap- 
propriations Committee to-conduct open hearings, improve and 
expand its expert staff, and conduct an on-going investigation 
of government expenditures. 
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Because of their uniformity of quality and individuality of character, these 
beautiful goblets are indeed symbolic of the fourteen fine Hilton Hotels across the 
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— Habits that help you gc ahead | 


And there’s no reason you can’t = 
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TAKING CARE OF YOURSELF. Going Pullman, you set the Be ma 
good night’s sleep you need to be on top of your job next pe : 
day. The man who is rested, refreshed and rarin’ to go has on 
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quite an edge on the fellow who is frazzled out! Capit 
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as well as when you’re home. 


















THINKING THINGS OUT. When travel keeps you on the go, 


there’s no better place for some quiet contemplation than a 
Pullman room. (This one’s a roomette.) Big ideas are often 
born in such privacy and comfort! 
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, — OF GOING PLACES FAST! . 

BEING JOHNNY ON THE SPOT. Pullman gets you where a 20 per 
you're going safely—on dependable railroad schedules. And 
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you get off raght in town. No missed appointments when you 
go by train, no matter what the weather! 
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Washington Eyes the British Crisis 


For the second time since the war’s end, 
the United States last week was face up 
with another British economic crisis. Few 
in Washington questioned the facts: 

PWith its trade balance unfavorable for 
the ninth consecutive year, Britain, until 
the war the greatest export nation in the 
B world, was running out of foreign ex- 
change, particularly dollars. 
PIndustrial revival and replacement of 
Britain's war-torn industrial plant were far 
behind schedule; another winter like the 
lat would be unbearable. 
>By the end of the year, the $3,750,- 
| 000,000 loan from the United States would 
be exhausted; in desperation for dollars, 
Downing Street in July alone had drawn 
$700,000,000 against it. 

When Prime Minister Attlee arose in the 
House of Commons last Wednesday, Aug. 
6, to outline a new austerity program un- 
precedented in time of peace, ‘Washing- 
ton still did not question the facts. What 
it questioned was Attlee’s timing. Was 

‘the Prime Minister acting in an emer- 
PS wency that existed now, or that would 
> exist next’ winter? Was it prelude to 
‘another request for a loan? 
| Capital Skepties: Already, prepara- 
| tions were under way to ease the terms of 
the existing loan; since the question of 
' the terms was being reopened at British 
> request, the United States would seek an 
© acounting of the uses to which Britain 
> lad put the money. 

Granted that the situation was des- 
perate—although not so bad as in many 

other European countries—Washington 

_ was inclined to hold that the British, see- 

ing their American and Canadian lines of 

_ credit dwindling and their exports at least 

| 2) per cent short of goals announced in 
February, had precipitated the crisis. to 

| gain further American aid, possibly 
supplemental loan. 

The belief would not down that the Brit- 
sh, aware of a worsening situation which 
might reach a peak next winter, had de- 
cided to lay their cards on the table now 
for excellent political reasons: Their prob- 
lem would stand in much clearer outline 
how than a few months hence when the 
(uestion of aid for all Europe under the 
Marshall plan would be holding the center 
of the stage. 

[For foreign and economic aspects of 
the British crisis see pages 26, 40, 58 and 


76. Opinions: Joseph B. Phillips’s Foreign 
Tides, page 30, and Henry Hazlitt’s Busi- 
ness Tides, page 66.] 


PROBES: 
iS: 


Two in the Spotlight 


The paths of two men crossed in Wash- 
ington last week. One had inherited his 
father’s great name; for the other, the 
oil-well drilling device invented by his 
father had been the key to a great for- 
tune. Though they had grown up a conti- 
nent apart, a common interest in aviation 
had united them. Last week, Elliott Roose- 
velt and Howard Hughes figuratively stood 
together while the world 
their lives. 


Hughes Who 


Although there were no white-coated 
hawkers shouting, “Getcha lemonade right- 
overhere, tencentsaglass,” it was still the 
biggest circus that had pitched its tent in 
Washington in years. 

True, the white-marbled Senate Caucus 


looked over 


Jensen—Chicago Daily News 


Room was hardly the place one expected to 
find a three-ring performance; true, Lya 
Graf, the midget who sat on J. P. Morgan’s 
lap during a 1933 Senate investigation, 
wasn’t on the program. But even so, the 
show was chockfull of chills, thrills, spills, 
laughs, and tears. And it was free, gratis, 
for nothing. What more could anyone 
want? 

Acrobats? There were the newspaper 
photographers, clambering over the press 
table or climbing the four tall ladders that 
stood one in each corner of the room, 
taking angle shots and overhead shots— 
exploding 600 flashbulbs every day. 

Clowns? There was Johnny Meyer, 
Howard Hughes’s publicity man, mugging 
for the audience while six newsreel cameras 
ground away, jumping from one chair to 
another exclaiming: “Get that light out of 
my eyes. Every time I see a bright light I 
raise my hand and begin to testify.” 

The show even had romance. At least, 
the women spectators thought so. They 
sighed over the 43-year-old Hughes as 
though he were Frank Sinatra, and the 
sound was like small winds murmuring in 
the spring. 

From the Gallery: No wonder the 
spectacle played to standing room only. 
The Senate Caucus Room ordinarily holds 
only 300 spectators. Last week, 1,000 
crowded in (nine-tenths of them women) , 
and there were another 500 (nine-tenths of 
them women) standing in line 
in the corridor outside. 




















Nor was the audience there 
merely to look and listen. The 
spectators were part of the act. 
They made so much noise ap- 
plauding that Sen. Homer 
Michigan, the 
ringmaster, momentarily lost 
his temper. 

“The officers will clear the 
room except for the press,” he 
shouted. 


Ferguson of 


The spectators roared back. 
An officer, 
asked: 


room? 


looking helpless, 


“What part of the 


Ferguson answered: “Every- 
one who was contributing to 
disorder.” 

“That would be practically 
the whole room,” the officer 
said weakly. 

A handsome youth stood up. 
“T speak for the audience,” he 
announced. “They'll be quiet. 
We are American citizens and 
want to hear.” 

“You can’t speak,” yelled 
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the officer. “Sit down.” And he started to 
hustle the vouth from the room. 

Cooled off, Ferguson interrupted: “Don’t 
remove him for saying he would be quiet.” 
The officer didn’t remove 
either; and the show went on. 

Who's Accusing Whom? Presum- 
ably, it was an investigation. A Senate 
War Investigating subcommittee, headed 
by Ferguson, was attempting to find out 
what, if anything, the United States Gov- 
ernment received in return for the $42,- 
000,000 it poured into the Hughes aircraft 
company during the war for an eight-en- 
gine flying boat which has never been 
flown and the XF-11 photo reconnaissance 
plane, which crashed on its test flight. 

Long before the inquiry opened, how- 
ever, it had begun to accumulate so many 
sideshows, including night clubs, party 
girls, and Elliott Roosevelt’s social life 
(Newsweek, Aug. 4), that even the per- 
formers were bewildered. And on Wednes- 
day, Aug. 6. when Hughes himself went on 
the stand, it became as chaotic as three 
circuses with all nine rings going at once. 

Who was investigating whom? Accord- 
ing to all the eight-sheets that advance 
men for the committee had plastered over 
the country, the committee was investigat- 
ing Hughes. It didn’t work out that way, 
however. 

With the help of his New York public- 
relations counsel, Carl Byoir, Hughes had 
leveled so many newspaper charges against 

‘Sen. Owen Brewster of Maine, chairman 
of the parent committee, that Brewster 
had become the accused. 

The burden of Hughes’s counter-accusa- 
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anyone else, 


Harris & Ewing 


Flying Circus: To the crowd, Howard Hughes was just like Sinatra 


tions: “Senator Brewster told me in so 
many words that if I would agree to merge 
TWA [which Hughes runs] with Pan 
American and go along with his scheme for 
a community American airline, there 
would be no further hearings in this mat- 
ter.” 

Hughes detailed these charges in 47 min- 
utes on the stand. Then Brewster was 
sworn in and permitted to answer them. 
The senator was shaken by the unprece- 
dented situation. His voice broke notice- 
ably. For one hour and 37 minutes, he 
took up the accusations one by one and 
categorically denied them. 

When he was finished, Ferguson asked 
whether Hughes had any questions to sug- 
gest for cross-examination. Visibly pleased 
with having put Brewster on the defensive, 
Hughes drawled: “Yes, 200 to 500.” 

Twenty Questions: Who was run- 
ning the investigation? Ferguson was sub- 
committee chairman, but on Thursday 
Hughes demanded the right to handle the 
cross-examination. Ferguson gasped and 
refused. Tartly, Hughes insisted: “What 
Senator Brewster testified is a pack of lies 
and I can tear it apart if allowed to do so. 
It is unfair to have my integrity ques- 
tioned without being allowed to cross- 
examine.” 

Finally, Hughes consented to give Fer- 
guson two pages of questions which he and 
his attorneys had prepared with Byoir’s 
help and let the chairman do the cross- 
examining. Once Ferguson started, how- 
ever, the aircraft manufacturer took pains 
not to make any secret of his dissatisfac- 
tion. At least twenty times during the day, 


——e 


he interrupted to insist on his right ty 
cross-examine. Slightly deaf, he kept call. 
ing out to committee members to repeat 
what they had just said, and speak up, 
While himself under cross-examination, be 
persistently denounced the members 
charging them with having been mor 
respectful to Brewster. 

At length, Ferguson lost his temper, 
Three times. he denounced Hughes fo; 
“contemptuous behavior.” He accused him 
of attempting to “discredit the United 
States Senate.” He declared: “Had _ this 
been a court you would have been cited 
for contempt and summarily punished,” 

Too Tired: It didn’t ruffle Hughes jy 
the slightest. He continued to insist on the 
right to question Brewster himself and 
said that, without it, “I see no point iy 
going on.” Anyway, he said, he was tired, 

Tired or-not, nothing could shake 
Hughes’s faith in his experimental planes, 
Defending the 200-ton flying boat. the 
usually laconic airman overflowed wit) 
emotion. “I have put the sweat of my life 
into this thing,” he declared. “My repute. 
tion is wrapped up in it. I have stated that 
if it fails I will leave the country. And | 
mean it.” 

Tired or not, he still fought back at the 
committee. Asked again to — produce 
Meyer, who meanwhile had disappeared, 
he blandly replied: “I don’t think 1 will,” 
However, Ferguson had learned his |esson, 
He rasped: “Counsel, hand me a. sub- 
poena.” And when Hughes balked at 
handing over records of his aircraft deals, 
Ferguson again didn’t quibble. Again. he 
‘rasped: “Counsel, hand me a_ subpoena.” 
The Michigan Republican was determined 
to reconvert the circus into an investiga 
tion. Consequently, this Monday, Aug. 1], 
he abruptly recessed it until Nov. 17. In 
one week of screams, shouts, popping flash- 
bulbs, milling crowds, and complete confu- 
sion, the committee had discovered pre- 
cisely nothing about what had happened to 
the government’s $42,000,000. 


Evolution Of Elhiott 


If Elliott Roosevelt had finally learned 
the quality of discretion, he had «one 9 
the hard way. Last week, testifying before 
the Senate War Investigating Committe 
delving into Howard Hughes’s $42,000.00 
warplane contracts, the husky, tempest 
ous second son of the late President cot- 
fessed having discovered an important fact 
of life: 

“IT know I’m not big enough or i 
portant enough to be responsible for the 
attention paid to me unless I had some 
rather intimate relations with the man who 
was Chief Executive and was responsible 
for carrying out the war effort.” said 
Elliott, nervously fingering a new, blond 
mustache. 

His father’s friends—and even some d 
his less gleeful enemies—long had waited 


: Newsweek 
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for Elliott to learn his lesson. Had he not 
heen the President’s son, his deeds and 
misdeeds hardly would have rated a squib 
among the used-car ads. As it was, re- 
porters drawn by the magic Roosevelt 
name were always helping Elhott make 
headlines, strangers were always coming 
yy to shake hands or buy him a drink, 
and influence-seeking characters always 
vere proposing ways of making a quick 
dollar. 

To Elhott, whom Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt once described as “the family’s prob- 
lem child,” the obvious answer for a young 
man who wanted tu go places, meet peo- 
ple, and do things in a hurry was an oblig- 
ing, “Yes, I will.” 

The evolution of Elhott Roosevelt had 
wyvered vears and no one knew better than 
Elliott himself that it had been a painful 
one: : 
1929-1933: Only once in his headlong 
rush to glory had he been delayed. That 
was at Groton,, the strict New England 
preparatory school which his father and 
his three brothers attended. It took Elliott 
‘ix years instead of the usual four. At 19, 
instead of entering Harvard like James, 
Franklin Jr., and John, he wrapped up his 
self-confidence and entered the advertis- 


F ing business in New York. 


When Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected 
President, Elhott’s firm was besieged by 
cients with an eye on Washington. 

1933: On March 8, four days after his 
father’s first inauguration, a determined 
young man drove out of the White House 
gates. It was Elhott, heading West in an 
old automobile for a new career where. so 
he was quoted, his White House connec- 
tions would not matter. In Tucson, an old 
family friend, former Rep. Isabella Green- 
way, made Elliott vice president of her 
small Gilpin airlines. In July, Elliott di- 
vorced his wife, the former Betty Donner 
of Philadelphia, in Nevada. He also di- 
vorced Gilpin airlines, which promptly 
folded its wings. Five days out of Reno, 
he married Ruth Josephine Googins, a 
Fort Worth debutante. 

Reporters asked Elliott what his family 
thought of his plans. “The Roosevelt 
family is a sort of closed corporation,” 
suid young Roosevelt hopefully. “When 
one member of the family decides on 
wmething all the rest of them get behind 
him. I am looking for a job. All this pub- 
leity is helpmg me.” And so it did. 
Elliott was hired as aviation editor by the 
Hearst newspapers, later one of the New 
Deal’s most bitter journalistic opponents. 
His starting salary as a cub reporter: 
8200 a week, 

1934: In June, he moved to the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce in Wash- 
ington at a salary of $15,000 a year. His 
tenure was brief but it won Elliott his first 
Congressional inquiry. He was attacked by 
Brig. Gen. William (Billy) Mitchell, a 
Withess before a committee, as a lob- 
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Acme 


Elliott Roosevelt: “I want the record clear as to my past life” 


byist for the aviation manufacturers. 

1935-1937: Elliott went back to 
Hearst. who made him manager of his 
Texas radio stations. He bloomed like a 
bright voung huckster. He became vice 
president and later president of Hearst 
Radio, Inc. 

1938-1939: He and his wife bought 
two Texas stations. Soon he headed the 
Texas State Network of 23. stations. 

Elliott went on the air as a com- 
mentator. He soon had an audience. 
Freely, he criticized his father, a third 
term, Congress, and the New Dealers; his 
own candidate for President seemed to be 
John Nance Garner. 

The Roosevelt “closed corporation” 
cracked down. Elliott broadcast he would 
survey pro-third term sentiment around 
the country. As for Garner’s chances 
for the nomination, he dismissed them 
with: “It is a long way to the conven- 
tions of 1940 .” Within five months, 
he left radio commentating to form a new 
national network. the Transcontinental 
Broadcasting System. A year later, how- 
ever, TBS was in liquidation. In the dis- 
tribution of assets. court records showed 
Elliott received $33,438. 

1940: By his thirtieth birthday, Elliott 
was (1) in the Army and (2) in a new 
peck of trouble. In September 1940, he 
had been commissioned a captain in the 
Army specialist corps, assigned to the Air 
Forces. Around the country, young men 
awaiting the draft formed “I Want To 
Be Captain” clubs. With his direct com- 
mission used as ammunition against his 
father’s third term, Elliott offered to re- 





sign. It was refused, and Elliott went into 
training as a bombardier, navigator, and 
aerial photographer. 

1942-1943: In North Africa, as a 
lieutenant colonel commanding a_ photo 
reconnaissance group, he became a familiar 
figure. With the energy that had charac- 
terized his civilian life, Elhott threw him- 
self into combat. In the North African 
campaign, Roosevelt’s photo-intelligence 
methods were credited with helping crack 
Rommel’s supply lines: moving to Eng- 
land, he helped plot the systematic de- 
struction of German industry. 

For eighteen months in England, he 
commanded as a colonel the 325th Photo 
Reconnaissance Wing, with a strength of 
5,000 men. He won six decorations and 
citations. He had 1,100 flying hours, 300 
in combat. 

1943: In July, Roosevelt came home, 
under Army orders, to study a new photo 
reconnaissance plane. It was then that he 
visited the Hughes aircraft plant in Holly- 
wood and met John Meyer, Hughes’s press 
agent, who took him on a round of parties 
and introduced him to a Warner Bros. 
starlet, Faye Emerson. Ruth Googins 
Roosevelt divorced him in April, 1944. 
Eight months later Elliott and Faye were 
married on the brink of the Grand Can- 
yon; Hughes’s wedding gift was $576 in 
paid hotel bills for Elliott and his third 
bride. Before returning to England, he 
recommended that the Army order 100 
models of Hughes’s XF-plane. 

1945: A dog gave Elliott his worst 
moment on the front pages. He sent Faye 
an English bull mastiff, Blaze, which was 
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flown on an Army plane from Washington 
to Los Angeles. Three servicemen reported 
that they had been bumped off because 
Blaze’s priority was higher than theirs. 
Hell popped. Dallas businessmen cam- 
paigned for “A” priorities to send every 
dog in the city pound for a plane ride; 
newspapers screamed editorially: politi- 
cians had a field day. In the midst of the 
hullabaloo, President Roosevelt nominated 
Elliott to be a brigadier general. After 
an Army colonel confessed that it was he 
who had given the dog an “A” priority, 
the Senate coafirmed Elliott’s nomination. 

1945: In midsummer the House Ways 
and Means committee warmed up another 
investigation—an inquiry into a “bad debt” 
tax deduction by John A. Hartford, presi- 
dent of the A & P chain stores. Hartford's 
explanation: in 1939, he had loaned Elliott 
$200,000 to finance the young man’s Texas 
radio ventures, with the consent of the 
President. When Elliott couldn’t pay, 
Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones had 
worked out a settlement at 2 cents on the 
dollar. 

1946: Elliott and Faye retired to Hyde 
Park. Unsuccessfully, they tried to sell a 
Mr. and Mrs. radio program entitled 
“Elhott and Fave at Hyde Park.” 

Candidly, Elliott confessed he was writ- 
ing a book, “As He Saw It,” about his ex- 
periences with his father at the Atlantic 
Charter, Casablanca, and Teheran con- 
ferences. Although the book enjoyed a 
brisk sale, some reviewers thought Elliott’s 


memory might have failed occasionally; 
others found much in it that might have 
been left unsaid. Even his mother, in a 
foreword, warned that Elliott’s reminis- 
cences were recalled from his “point of 
view.” 

1946: Elliott and Faye next turned up 
in Russia, writing and photographing a 
series of magazine articles. They inter- 
viewed Stalin, and at a party in the Amer- 
ican Embassy, some American and 
Russian diplomats found themselves inter- 
viewing Elliott. His choice quotes: The 
United States had no business meddling in 
the Danube area ... or in the Dardanelles; 
Russia had never broken its word, whereas 
the United States had violated pledges 
made at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. To 
Elliott, hurrying home, the storm that 
broke was a “put-up job.” 

1947: Until three weeks ago, Elliott 
had managed to stay off page one. With 
the Hughes blow-off, however, the young 
man now graying at the temples, who had 
always been in a hurry, rushed to Wash- 
ington. 

Last Monday and Tuesday, Aug. 4 and 
5, two Republican senators—Homer Fer- 
guson of Michigan and Owen Brewster of 
Maine—sought to learn whether Elliott’s 
White House connections had extended to 
the Hughes plane contracts. 

Had he discussed Hughes’s projects with 
his father? “I never discussed any aircraft 
with him. He had other things on his 
mind,” Elliott testified. 






Internation: 





Why Not? It's Hot: In fact, it was blistering last week. In Chicago 
and Shreveport, Louisville and Binghamton, N. Y., day after day it 
hit 100. High humidity, too. Everyone talked about it, but in Brook- 
lyn, 2-year-old Marilyn O'Connell did something. Taking her toy 
dog, she sneaked out of her house and went for a stroll to cool off. 
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What about his party-going with Johy 
Meyer? “When you come home from over. 
seas, you want to go to parties. Certainly 
he entertained me. Lots of people «lid. But 
I paid my fair share. I think Jolinny 
Meyer used my name freely becaiise it 
looked better on his expense vouchers.” 

Side by side on the witness stand, EF). 
liott forced Meyer to deny that he had 
attended the entire procession of parties 
listed in the Hughes executive’s accounts, 
He denied that Meyer had “procured” 
party girls for him or that he knew his 
night-clubbing with Meyer was being 
charged to the Hughes aircraft firm, Of 
some $5,083 in Hughes-charged items 
credited to Elliott, he would acknowledge 
only the $576 wedding expenses hich 
Hughes had paid. 

His testimony finished, Elliott reviewed 
his own evolution with newsmen. “I! want 
the record clear as to my past life.” he 
said firmly. “I’m not running for public 
office. I’m going back to my writing” 
Later, when reporters asked him for a 
few more words, Elliott once again seemed 
interested in the merits of discretion, His 
reply: “There’s nothing to say. Absolutely 
nothing. I’ve said it all. Period.” 


PRESIDENT: 


Signed Approval 


With a final flourish of his pen, Harry 
S. Truman last week cleared away the 
stack of 194 bills which Congress had 
piled on his desk before adjourning. His 
score: 175 approved; nineteen killed by 
pocket veto. 
> Reluctantly, the President signed legis- 
lation terminating on Nov. 1 the remain- 
ing wartime controls on consumer install- 
ment buying. He believed the controls 
should have been extended beyond then in 
order to foster economic stability and to 
combat inflation, he explained. But even 
three months more of credit curbs were 
preferable to immediate relaxation. 

P Likewise reluctantly, the President 
vetoed the National Science Foundation 
bill, under which the Federal government 
would have given direct support to basic 
scientific research and to increasing the 
number of ‘trained scientists in the coun- 
try. Mr. Truman strongly approved of the 
purposes of the measure, but he felt that, 
as written, it made the science founda 
tion too independent of government cot- 
trol. He urged Congress to rewrite the 
measure next year. 

> After great hesitation, assurances from 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall, and 
discussions with Sen. Joseph O'Mahoney, 
Wyoming Democrat, he signed the cot 
troversial Sugar Act of 1948. The measure 
had been attacked by former Under Sec 
retary of State Sumner Welles as designed 
to coerce Cuba into settling disputed debt 
claims brought by Americans. It gives the 
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president discretionary powers over raising 
jar quotas. 

Without comment, he scrawled his sig- 
ature on & bill to revamp the system of 
{my promotions. Where promotions pre- 
jously had been based on seniority, they 
vould now be made on merit. 


> \oain without comment, he approved 


the Social Security payroll tax freeze. Had 
he not done so, the tax automatically 
yould have risen from 1 per cent to 2.5 
ner cent. 

“Heavy though his legislative work was, 
\r. Truman nevertheless found time for 
politics. He conferred with Mayor Wil- 
jam O'Dwyer of New York City about 
»ep, Vito Marcantonio and his pro-Com- 
munist American Labor party, which has 
long been giving New York Democrats 
rouble. The President was reported con- 
jdering an anti-Communist plank in the 
Democratic platform in 1948. 

For travel-loving Harry Truman, how- 
wer, there was one happy decision to be 
nade during the week: The White House 
announced that he had accepted an invita- 
ion to fly to Rio de Janeiro on Sept. 4 
ty a three-day visit during the Inter- 
\merican Conference, returning leisurely 
on the battleship. Missouri. 


POLITICS: 
He’s for It 
The shafts of Sen. Robert A. Taft. Har- 


Boll E. Stassen, and other eritics of Gov. 


Thomas E. Dewey’s continued silence on 
pational issues found their mark last week. 


Where last vear he had waited until two 


davs before the event to proclaim Labor 
Day. the 45-vear-old New York governor 
nished into print last Tuesday, Aug. 5, 
with the annual proclamation 27 days in 


Balvance. Gist of the Dewey message: 
Hlabor’s record in two wars is one of ex- 


reptional patriotism: its. peacetime role 
has won it “undisputed position .. . in 
our social as well as our industrial fabric.” 


Mississippi Talk-Fast 


To vote in Mississippi last week, all a 
Negro had to do was to. convince the 
white election officials that he was opposed 
to Federal anti-poll tax and anti-lynching 
kgislation, and devoted to “the time-hon- 
ored and cherished tradition of the South.” 


p \sexpected, in spite of the Supreme Court 


(lecision outlawing the white primary, only 
‘handful of Negroes—an estimated 1,000 
~—could talk fast enough and_ earnestly 
though to get into the voting booths. The 


Felection officials were rocklike in_ their 


skepticism, 

In Moselle, however, two officials who 
vere not skeptical enough—Ransom and 
Utis Philipps, brothers—got into an’ argu- 
ment with their neighbors, with the result 


he e ‘ ° 
that Ransom was killed and Otis serious- 
ly wounded. 
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PEOPLE: 


Mother Anderson’s Kids 


For all her neighbors on Chicago Avenue 
in Minneapolis knew, Mrs. Bertha Ander- 
son was like their very own mothers. A 
gray-haired widow of 72 who had borne 
eight children, she lived on the second 
floor of her two-story frame house, next 
door to a mortuary. 


To the family downstairs, the Trelaw- 
nevs, Mrs. Anderson was an ideal landlady 
who gave them two weeks’ rent free each 
Christmas during the three years they had 
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what I want with them. They need my 
care, and I’m going to take care of them,” 
she said. 

All three Anderson children had been 
declared incompetent and placed in Mrs. 
Anderson’s guardianship years ago. An- 
other son, Walter, said he had paid his 
mother $160 a month for their care out of 
the 850.000 the Andersons inherited from 
their father. Last Friday, Aug. 8, Mrs. 
Anderson’s children were placed under ob- 
servation, pending possible commitment to 
mental hospitals. Mrs. Anderson was sent 
home: no law covered her “misguided 
mother love.” officials said. 





International 


When police found Clarence Anderson, they wondered about the dog food 


heen her tenants. They knew little about 
her, except that she was deeply religious. 
Sometimes they heard her playing hymns 
on a small organ. 

Last week, a neighbor sent police to the 
Anderson flat: “Something funny is going 
on there and it sounds like someone is be- 
ing beaten.” The cops forced their way in, 
despite Mrs. Anderson’s shrill demands for 
a “search warrant.” 

In a board-and-chicken-wire cage on the 
rear porch, they found one of her sons, 
Martin, 42, a bony wreck of a man. Near- 
by were four cases of dog food, though 
Mrs. Anderson owned no dog. In the filthy 
attic, another son, Clarence, 38, was tied 
with leather straps to a cot; he was nude. 
A daughter Violet, 35, was covered by a 
dirty rug. 

All three were emaciated and, doctors 
said, suffering from malnutrition and _ re- 
peated doses of some drug. 

Under questioning, Mrs. Anderson ad- 
mitted Clarence had been imprisoned for 
eighteen years, Martin for sixteen, but 
Violet only two. “They’re my kids, and 
I’m not going to let anyone hand them 
over to the state. I’ve got a right to do 


PEACE: 
Shove Off 


Last week’s addenda on postwar re- 
conversion: 
P The last of 430.353 prisoners of war held 
in this country—three Germans—were re- 
turned to their native land, thus ending 
a repatriation program that had its begin- 
ning only a few days before V-J Day two 
years ago. 
>The New York City Department of 
Parks announced that after a lapse of six 
years due to war, rowing in Central Park’s 
lake at 110th Street would be resumed. 


BOOKMAKING: 


They Can’t Frighten Joe 


No one would ever have suspected the 
flat-faced, beetle-browed hoodlum of being 
the reformer type. It was rare indeed that 
crusaders for law and order swaggered from 
the files of the Police Department, talking 
out of the sides of their mouth. Yet last 
week Emetio Polizio, alias Joe Pledge, 
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succeeded in doing what no moral uplifter 
in the memory of the oldest New York 
newspaperman had ever even hoped to 
accomplish: 

> Right in the middle of August, the busi- 
est month of the year for making book, 
Joe Pledge drove the city’s 10,000 book- 
makers off the street corners and out of 
the saloons into hiding. 

P He closed the horse rooms and the of- 
fices where bookies take bets over the 
phone. 

> Temporarily, at least, he practically 
wrecked the scratch-sheet business. The 
scores of pink sheets, green sheets, and 
pink-and-green sheets, which for sums 
ranging from 15 cents to $1 give the day’s 
best bets straight from the horse’s mouth, 
saw their sales plummet 75 per cent. 

> He forced the biggest police shake-up 
New York City had seen in more than 
twenty years. 

> Most important of all, discussion of the 
bookmaking business no longer was a re- 
former’s guessing game. The public had 
facts and figures from the bookies them- 
selves. 

Joe Pledge sang because he was mad. 

Honor Among Bookies: How Joe 
Pledge came to talk was a saga in itself. 
A bookmaker for twenty of the past 29 
vears, with a record of seven arrests, 
Pledge had always considered himself a 
man much put upon. Under his cream-col- 
ored sports shirt his heart was sore with 
righteous indignation. 

There was the time in 1927, for exam- 
ple, when Mike Best welshed on him. It 
was a trifling matter, a bet of $4,007 that 
Mike balked at paying off. And since Mike 
was then No. 2 racketeer in New York, 
second only to Arnold Rothstein, a less 
moral bookmaker might have preferred to 
forget the whole thing—and thereby make 
certain of staying alive. 

But right was right to the indignant Joe. 
Armed only with an air of outrage and a 
.32-caliber pistol, he tracked Mike Best to 
57th Street and Sixth Avenue, and there, 
under the old El, which has since been 
torn down, shot him. 


Selling newspapers? 
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Joe Pledge: “Bookies are starving” 


Mike lived, but to everyone’s amaze- 
ment so did Pledge. The cops wanted to 
charge him with felonious assault, but Mike 
would have no part of Joe even in a court- 
room and fled to Hot Springs, Ark. The 
best the cops could do was to send Pledge 
to Riker’s Island prison for ten months for 
violation of the Sullivan law—carrying a 
concealed weapon without a license. 

Joe Pledge hated cops. He considered 
them dishonest, and like any solid citizen 
(in spite of his seven arrests) he abhorred 
dishonesty. Walking past the corner of 
30th Avenue and 3lst Street in Queens, 
known as The Paddock because so many 
bookmakers did business there, Pledge 
would see his colleagues taking bets right 
out in the open, while cops stood by chat- 
ting. He thought he knew the reason for 
the police imdifference—graft. As a tax- 
payer, it made him seethe. 

Crooked Graft: In a‘l his years of 
making book, Joe Pledge never paid graft. 
Once, two Queens policemen tried to beat 
this idiosyncrasy out of him. The beating 
had no results, except that Pledge com- 
plained and the policemen were dropped 
from the force. Several times Pledge was 
arrested for refusing to pay off. That didn’t 
work, either. Making book was merely 


—e, 


against the law; but paying grafl—tha 
was crooked, he insisted. 

Last September, Pledge blew wp. The 
cops had promised to leave him alone eye, 
though “I never paid a dime,” and gj) 
they kept arresting him. Indignant at wha 
he considered an unconscionable breach ¢j 
faith, Pledge wrote an irate letter to Mayol 
William O’Dwyer and Police Commissione, 
Arthur W. Wallander, complaining abo 
police cupidity. Further brushes with th 
law resulted in more irate letters. He wrote 
the Queens District Attorney. Finally jy 
just took up his pen and wrote Goy 
Thomas E. Dewey. 

Pledge the Witness: Last mont), 
Joe Pledge’s correspondence paid diy. 
dends. A Queens County grand jury started 
an investigation of police graft, and he wa 
called as the first witness. In hot, dire 
words, he charged that every other book. 
maker in the city had to pay betwee 
$1,500 and $3,000 a month for police pro. 
tection. 

“Why, the average bookmaker in Queens 
is starving,” he declared. “All he does js 
pay off cops. He books maybe $1.00 4 
day, but if he makes a profit of say $1.,00\ 
a week, the cops take $800.” 

Pledge charged that when he first started 
complaining about the police, Assistant 
Chief Inspector John J. Martin called on 
him personally to ask what he wanted 
to stop making trouble. Another time, 
when he squawked about a $1,000 fine 
Queens politicians tried to quiet him by 
arranging to have it paid “out of the pro- 
tection funds the bookmakers paid the 
cops.” 

One Joseph Phillips echoed Pledge: 
complaint. He was now an ex-bookmaker, 
Phillips reported, because the police had 
kept raising the amount which they were 
squeezing from him until the pay-of 
reached a total of $800 a week. At that. 
he retired from business. “I was gon 
broke,” he explained. 

Officially, the New York City Adminis 
tration denied all. Commissioner of Inve 
tigations John Martin Murtagh appeared 
before the Queens grand jury with a cari 


. 
The cops didn’t think so. After the drive started, they arrested him for making hook 
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I fle weighing 100 pounds, which contained 


the names Of 10,000 known bookmakers 
and descriptions of 30,000 places in New 
York City where horseplayers can make 
jets, But Murtagh had nothing to say 
about police graft. Police Commissioner 
Wallander had plenty to say. It consisted 


But Wallander’s actions spoke louder 


‘than his denials. Twenty-one of the city’s 
©» police inspectors were immediately 
© pitted to new posts. Four of the inspectors 
= yere demoted. Newly appointed policemen 


yere asked to apply for plain-clothes duty 


'_a clear hint that many of the 300-odd 
plain-clot hes men faced demotion or dis- 


P missal. 


Vacation, Without Pay: Reading 


| yewspaper headlines about the shake-up. 


F the bookies went on vacation. Even those 


ho for years had been taking bets in 
front of Police Headquarters, almost in 
joht of Wallander’s office window, now 


© closed up shop. 


No thanks to Joe Pledge, the bookmak- 


4 ers would take a terrific financial loss until 
"the heat was off, for even the nits—the 
© small-timers who operated out in the 


' streets—had been taking in $1,000 to 
» 2,000 a day, of which $1,000 to $2,000 a 


week represented profits before the pay- 


off. And the police would suffer equally. 


The essence of evidence piled up in the 
testing of Pledge, Phillips, and others: 
Every nit had been paying the cop on his 
beat $2 a day. Once a month, a plain- 
clothes man from the police commissioner’s 
squad had stopped by his lamppost to col- 


lect $200. A plain-clothes man from the 


chief inspector’s squad, the borough squad, 
and the division squad also had collected 
$200 each from him. 

The bookmakers who operated in bars 
paid correspondingly more. Those who op- 
erated from an office were charged be- 


» tween $900 and $1,500 for every phone in 






) the place, depending on how much business 
they did. The fee went still higher for 
| horse-room owners, who were charged on 
» the basis of police estimates of their profits. 


Not only were the pay-offs organized; so 
were the arrests. Newcomers were always 
haled into court three or four times in or- 
der to impress on them how necessary it 
was to pay the police what they asked. 
Once a bookmaker understood his lesson, 
he was reasonably sure of never being ar- 
rested again, except by direct orders from 
the mysterious higher-ups. Sometimes, 
when it become necessary to boost arrests 
ina precinet to make the record look good, 


| abookie would be asked to prevail upon 


one of his runners to take a rap. 

The runners were employes of the book- 
makers, on either a straight salary or a 
50-50 basis. Traditionally, those worked 
oa straight salary were permitted to steal 
from the day’s take, as long as they didn’t 
teal too much. By custom also the book- 
makers would never ask them to submit 
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to arrest unless they had no police record 
and were therefore sure of suspended .sen- 
tences. 

It was a comfortable arrangement, sat- 
isfactory to almost everyone. Last week, 
with their businesses disrupted, the bookies 
were so mad that Pledge’s friends were tell- 
ing him: “Joe, you'd better get police pro- 
tection. You’re hot.” 

But Pledge said: “I’m not afraid. I know 
there are plenty of guys who would be 
willmg to pay five grand to have me 
bumped off. but they can’t frighten me.” 
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Gary Cooper: Philadelphia? Rio? 
COMMUNISTS: 


Philadelphia Story 


What do they do on a rainy night in 
Rio? Well, some Brazilians pick up La 
Tribuna Popular, Rio de Janeiro’s Com- 
munist newspaper, and read about goings- 
on among the comrades in Philadelphia, 
U.S.A. In 1,500 well-chosen Portuguese 
words splashed across its front page, La 
Tribuna retailed its latest scoop: Gary 
Cooper, the movie actor, it reported, had 
addressed a meeting of 90,000 Philadelphia 
Communists, assembled “beneath the red 
flag flying from the giant tower of the 
Philadelphia Communist Federation.” 

Proudly, La Tribuna professed to quote 
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Cooper: “To be a Communist today is 
the highest of honors. To be a Communist 
means having sun and light in one’s spirit. 
It means living and striving . . . The time 
has come to do away with the kings of 
petroleum, of coal, of coffee, of sugar, and 
of lemonade, of doing away with these Al 
Capones of the yellow gloves. No more 
shall there be the shameful spectacle of 
young Bob being forced to leave good’ and 
pretty Jane to go and die without knowing 
why.” The exit line: “Long live the Com- 
munist party.” 

To Philadelphians, more accustomed to 
viewing Gary Cooper on a horse than on 
a soap box, this news out of Brazil was 
also out of this world. No one could recall 
the rally, and the nearest thing to a tower 
was William Penn’s statue over City Hall. 
But just to make sure, John La Cerda of 
The Philadelphia Bulletin phoned Cooper 
in Hollywood. 

“That’s a hot one,” commented Cooper, 
in the Montana draw] that helps him earn 
a proletarian $300,000 a year. “I’m no 
danged Red, never have been a Red, don’t 
like the Reds, and never will be a Red.” 
Furthermore, he hadn’t been in Philadel- 
phia in “maybe eight or nine years.” Then 
he added thoughtfully: “I'd like to lay my 
hands on whoever wrote it.” Even Phil- 
adelphia’s Communists—all 2,300 of them 
—knew a whopper when they saw one. 
Their position: the story had been “plant- 
ed” by the Fascists. 


SERVICES: 


Hero or Villain? 


For two weeks, the tiny cream and white 
room in the New York Naval Shipyard 
reeked with bitter memories. The men 
gathered within its walls had met before, 
but under different circumstances: 

At Nielson Field, outside Manila, and at 
nearby Camp Murphy, they had been war 
prisoners of the Japanese, sharing the 
brutalities of their guards, the starvation 
rations, back-breaking labor, and—always 
—the slender hope of liberation. In the 
long years of close confinement, repressed 
hatred of their captors had exploded into 
angry turmoil among themselves. 

The occasion for the solemn reunion was 
the court-martial of one of their number, 
Harold E. Hirshberg, a slightly built and 
dark-haired Navy chief signalman who had 
been taken prisoner on Corregidor. The 
charges against him were the first of their 
kind to be placed against an enlisted man 
since V-J Day. In June, a Navy officer, 
Lt. Comdr. Edward N. Little, an Annap- 
olis graduate, had been acquitted of simi- 
lar charges after 96 days of secret hearings. 

Unlike Little, Hirshberg had requested a 
public trial. Yet the accusations were 
hardly the kind to win public sympathy: 
that he had beaten seven fellow prisoners 
who had worked in the labor gang, of 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





Background of a Squabble 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


|, ews Marsuay has agreed to a 
three-power meeting with the French 
on the level of industry in the American- 
British zones in Germany. He has also 
informed the French that the United 
States is “prepared to receive and dis- 
cuss” their views on the management 
and control of the Ruhr coal mines. 

This seems to be a good 
time to try to clear up a 
rather bewildering passage in 
American diplomacy—one 
which appeared to reflect 
sharp disagreements behind 
the scenes. 

During the Moscow con- 
ference this spring, Generals 
Clay and Robertson were in- 
structed to negotiate forth- 
with a new and higher level 
of industry in the merged U.S.-British 
zones. By early July, the new agree- 
ment was ready. Just before it was to 
be published, the French Government 
entered a sharp protest. The State 
Department ordered that publication 
be delayed. 

Dispatches from Berlin indicated that 
General Clay was flabbergasted and 
angry. * Published references were made 
to a pro-French group in the State De- 
partment and to the recrudescence of 
*“Morgenthauism.” Some talk in’ the 
same veins was heard in official circles 
in Washington. 


ENERAL CLAy naturally is preoccu- 
G pled with his very difficult problem 
in Germany and his experience with the 
French has not been happy. 

As to Washington officialdom,’ this 
can be reported: “Morgenthauism” is 
extinct. There has been no serious dis- 
sension for a long time over the need for 
rebuilding German production to the 
point where Germany, or Western Ger- 
many, can earn its living. There has 
been none over the desirability of a 
strong democratic France. There have 
been differences of opinion as to whether 
France could be salvaged. 

The last-minute French protest 
against the new level of industry in the 

.5.-British zones in Germany was ex- 
asperating in a way. The French Gov- 
ernment knew that the agreement was 
being negotiated and that it would 
raise substantially the ceilings on even- 
tual German industrial production. One 
might hold that, having known this, 


having refused to join in a zonal merger, 
and having been generally noncoopera- 
tive about Germany, the French had 
no right to object. 

Political realities, however, also de- 
served consideration. The French people 
fear the revival of Germany as a strong 
power. The U.S.-British level-of-indus- 

try agreement could be used 
to whip up French popular 
opposition to cooperation 
with the United States and 
Britain. After the new level- 
of-industry negotiations had 
begun, the Marshall proposal 
had been made. The French 
Government had promptly 
joined the British in trying to 
work out a European eco- 
nomic program. And when 
the Russians had tried to torpedo the 
undertaking, it had stood its grounds. 

It would have been stupid to ignore 
the protest of a French Government 
which wishes to work with the United 
States and Britain and is cleansed of 
Communists but beset by powerful 
opposition. 

In granting a hearing to the French, 
Washington and London obviously do 
not at the same time grant them the 
right to veto a higher level of indus- 
try in the U.S.-British zone. A few 
weeks’ delay is a cheap price to pay 
for soothing French opinion and_per- 
haps strengthening the position of the 
present French Government. 

France knows that the Marshall pro- 
posal supposes that Germany is part of 
Europe and that the industrial facilities 
and skilled manpower of Western Ger- 
many must be taken into account in the 
Western European plan of self-help now 
being devised. It understands also that 
it is American policy to keep Germany 
demilitarized. 


HIS correspondent can see no impor- 

tant differences in basic objectives 
among General Clay. the War Depart- 
ment, and the State Department. There 
have been misunderstandings, perhaps 
due partly to faulty liaison and certain- 
ly due partly to the difference in outlook 
between men with limited. if difficult. 
assignments and those charged with 
over-all strategy. Over-all strategy is 
the responsibility of the Secretary of 
State and it has prevailed in this case, 
as it always should do. 
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Hirshberg: “I was thanked then” 


which he was section commander; that he 
had informed the Japs of an escape plot by 
three Americans, all of whom were cong. 
quently punished severely.- One of them, 
Pvt. George Garrett, had died after thre 
days of beatings and the infamous Jap 
“water cure” torture. 

For the Prosecution: The composite 
picture drawn by prosecution witnesses of 
Hirshberg, a veteran of eleven years’ serv: 
ice, was not a pretty one: 

P Capt. Richard T. Pullen, Monterey, 

Calif., the Army officer who had _ bee 

Hirshberg’s superior, said he once say 

Hirshberg strike a prisoner: he had heard 

of other instances. He had warned the 

Navy man not to punish misdoers in his 

section within view of the Jap guards 

He also had warned Hirshberg not to tum 

men over to the Japs for punishment. 

Pullen’s testimony raised a possible motive 

for Hirshberg’s alleged  cruelties: The 

Navy man had boasted to Pullen of his 

Japanese wife and their two children 

There was talk in the camp that she was 

working in Manila and was permitted to 

send him gilts. 

> Chief Carpenter's Mate George \ 

Gaboury, Webster, Mass., said he hear! 

Hirshberg tell their guards: “IT got a Jap 

wife like vou, and I have two babies J 
Twice. Gaboury said, Hirshberg had struck 

him, ence when he was too ill to work 

When the men were building an. airstrip, 

according to Gaboury, Hirshberg. pointe! 

out shirkers to the Jap guards for heating 

Once, he told Gaboury: “I know I'm a = 

good rat, but I want to get back to the 

States if it’s the last thing I do—no matte 
what people think of me. Even iny folks 
disowned me, I’m such a rat.” 

> James E. Edwards, Melrose Park, Ill. 
former soldier, said Hirshberg once punched 
him in the face for taking a drink of water 
during working hours. “Did you stile 
back?” he was asked. “No,” replied Eé 
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How to make two wishes 


[IE FIRST wish—the world 
j yeh a fence around it—is 
easy. Here it is. The second wish— 
acocktail as gloriously flavorful as 
a Four Roses Old Fashioned —1is 
nex! to impossible to make come 
true... unless you make your cock- 
tail with Four Roses. 
For, only by endowmg your 
Old Fashioned with the mellow 


and delightfully different flavor 
of Four Roses can you achieve 
the perfection which places this 
cocktail ina niche above all other 


Old Fashioneds! 


Fine Blended Whiskey—90.5 proof. 
40°% straight whiskies 5 years or more 
old; 60°% grain neutral spirits. Frank- 
fort Distillers Corp., New York City. 


come true 


L 
AMERICA’S MOST 
FAMOUS BOUQUET 
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You see it on every road you travel. ol 
Car after car is a handsome new Nash! ep 
Listen to the ta/k about new cars. - 
It’s about Nash! About the amazing the 
gasoline mileage of a Nash “600”. . . 25 Kos 
to 30 miles to the gallon, 500 to 600 miles . 
rir’ 
plat 
The bigness and beauty of a Nash... WZ 
extra seat-room and head-room .. . the * 
rear compartment that takes a Nash a 


. Hir 
Convertible Bed. | 


to the tankful, at moderate highway speed. 


The “talk” is about Nash Conditioned Air 


oe 
a 





... automatic heat and ventilation that 
ange ‘ H 
banish forever cold drafts, dust and = 
stuffy air. 

The “talk is about the soft cushioned rie Product of Nash research and engineering, 
of a Nash—only car in its field with coil- new Unitized body-frame construction 
_ , sets the pattern for tomorrow. Built a new 

springing on all four wheels. And the - : 
ere . -_ way, with body and frame welded into a 

amazing new safety of Nash unitized body- single steel-girdered unit, it is lighter yet 

and-frame construction. immeasurably stronger. 8000 spot welds 


eliminate old-fashioned body bolts and 
Above all—the “‘talk”’ is about Nash value noise-making joints. 


and extra features! 


Never before has ANY one new car 
appeared, that’s been so far ahead in the 


things that count. Soul BE AWEAD WITH 


There’s a new kind of automobile dealer in 
America today. There’s where you'll find 
the new Nash ‘‘600,”’ and its brilliant 
running-mate—the Nash Ambassador. 





Nash Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 
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wards, “1 was afraid of being turned in to 
the Japs.” . 
> William R. Hill, San Pedro, Calif., an 
‘oxprivate, who had attempted to escape 
vith Garrett, said he was beaten eight 
mes in three days by Jap guards. He said 
the Japanese camp commander, a Lt. Yosi 
Kosi, nicknamed “Lt. Mickey Mouse” by 
‘the Americans, told him at one point that 
| Hirshberg had informed the Japs of the 
» plan to escape. 
>Lt. Thomas B. Hurtt, Tacoma, Wash., 
jescribed a fight in May 1948, during 
yhich Garrett obtained a headlock on 
‘Hirshberg. “I could kill you now. You 
know that,” Garrett told the helpless Navy 
nan. “Go ahead and kill him,” the other 
| prisoners shouted. The two men were 
-wparated when a Jap guard arrived. 
>Gerald Lee Anderson, Nicholasville, Ky., 
, former sailor, said Hirshberg told him 
after Garrett’s death he had turned the sol- 
lier in “because he had been nothing but 
-athief and got exactly what he deserved.” 
For the Defense: Through all these 
incriminations, Hirshberg sat impassively, 
guarded by an armed Marine. Even when 
his wife of a year and his mother, Mrs. 
Bertha Delaney, entered the courtroom, he 


lid not twitch a muscle. Last Tuesday,. 


\ug. 5, however, he took the stand in his 
‘own defense: 

“Most of my men, if the truth were 
known, did benefit from the fact that I 
‘told the Japanese I had married a Jap 
woman,” he said. “I was very much inter- 
vested in procuring help from the outside 
and attempted to get a letter through the 
- underground to a Filipino girl I knew in 
Manila. I told a Jap guard it was a letter 
tomy Japanese wife,” he said. 

“It helped me and my men. I was able 
to intercede for my men when they were 
being beaten,” he declared. Had he ever 

ported a man to the Japs? “Positively 
not,” said the Navy chief. “I was thanked 
then, but they conveniently forgot that 
now,” 

This week, the court began weighing 
pthe evidence that would decide whether 
Hirshberg had been an unpopular hero or 
} a deep-dyed_ villain. 

If he were convicted, the charges might 

& ‘rng him twenty years’ imprisonment. 


LOAN: 


1.000.000 Times No 


the United States, which had extended 
‘ helping hand to Hungary, yanked it 
hick last week before the Hungarians 
wuld bite it off. Abruptly, the Export-Im- 
ort Bank canceled a $7,000,000 cotton 
edit which had been voted the former 
\tis partner shortly before the Commu- 
lists seized control of the country. Sec- 
ttlary of State George C. Marshall’s ex- 
planation: the Hungarian officials who ne- 
sitiated the credit and in whom the bank 
ad confidence were now in exile. 
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That’s the Way the Dollars Go 


Is Britain broke? Is Europe broke? Is 
the world broke?—in the sense that they 
have actually run out of dollars, gold, and 
dollar investments? If so, why and how 
can they bridge the gap? 

The British economic crisis precipitated 
the question and seemed to underline the 
answer. Hugh Dalton, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, explained last week to the 
House of Commons “what in some re- 
spects was the fundamental reason for the 
situation—the spread throughout the 
world of a dollar famine which had in- 
tensified rapidly in the last few months.” 
Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the Board 
of Trade, put it in more doctrinaire so- 
cialistic terms. He called it “an unbalance 
of $12,000,000,000 of American produe- 
tion.” Prime Minister Attlee announced 
drastic cuts in imports that would how- 
ever account for only $800,000,000 of Brit- 
tain’s annual $2,000,000,000-plus deficit. 

This the conventional, easy-to- 
understand explanation: The war dam- 
aged world had run into debt to a more 
productive and undamaged United States. 
To many however this reasoning appeared 
woolly minded at best, disingenuous at 
worst. 

Sir John Anderson, one of the ablest 
British Conservative M.P.’s, put it this 
way: “We are consuming as a commun- 
ity to the tune of some $1,800,000,000 
to $2,800,000,000 a year more than we are 
producing. It is not essentially a dollar 
problem .. . The fact is that since the end 
of the war the community has been living 
on a gigantic dole from the United States.” 

Anthony Eden declared that the Labor 
government “had stumbled, undecided, 
unprepared, and without a plan into a 
crisis which they had not foreseen, and 
they appeared to hope to stumble out in 
the same way.” Other M.P.’s and opposi- 
tion newspapers charged the government 
with “squandering” the loan. The New 
York Times, usually pro-British, ran a 
series of editorials critical of the way the 
Labor government was both handling and 
evaluating the crisis. In Washington of- 
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By E. CLEPHAN PALMER, the Parhamentary Correspondent 
THE GOVERNMENT'S NEW CRISIS PROGRAMME OF 
GREATER AUSTERITY WAS OUAMARE@ 
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Premier outlines a plan for the new Battle of Britain 


IN DANGER 
UP-POINTED 
More labour direction : 0" "| Half our dollar 
cen expenditure on 


food slashed 


By GEOFFREY Cg 
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ficials talked of the “deadline” complex of 
the British and wondered out loud why 
they had drawn a $700,000,00@ credit 
against the loan during July alone. 
What was the answer? The facts were 
available as they usually are when argu- 
ments can be reduced to dollars and cents. 
Here is how the question breaks down. 
How It Was Spent: The loan was not 
squandered en movies. The $1,540,000,- 
000 expenditure during the past year in 
the United States went for: food, 25 per 
cent; raw materials, 27 per cent; ma- 
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chinery, 14 per cent; ships, 7 per cent 
tobacco, 12 per cent; supplies for Ge. 
many, 11 per cent; movies, 4 per cent. 

How Fast and Why: Expenditure of 
the $3,750,000,000 loan has shown a steady 
acceleration since it was negotiated last 
year. This is best illustrated by the 
amounts drawn and the amounts in dol. 
lars spent by the British. They present thiy 
parallel picture for the third and fourth 
quarters of 1946, the first and secoid of 
1947 plus last month. 


Spendings 
$210,000.00 
369,000.00 
684,000,000 
949,000,000 
538,000,000 


$2,750,000.000 


The heavy July withdrawals were part- 
ly caused by the deferment of $150.000,000 
which the British wanted to draw in June, 
$50,000,000 used to supply Germany, and 
$40,000,000 paid to Canada. The $1.00, 
000,000 left in the loan will at the current 
rate of expenditure barely last the British 
until October—as Dalton admitted. 

The reasons behind this speed up in 
spending the loan were: 

1—Last winter’s weather and fuel crisis 
in Britain was estimated by Dalton to 
have cost the country $800,000,000 which 
presumably was made up by increasing 
imports. 

2—The 50 per cent rise in the index of 
wholesale prices in the United States. 

3—In the agreement on fusing the Ar 
glo-American zones in Germany the Brit 
ish agreed to pay one half the $1,000,000, 
000 annual cost of making the zones self- 
sufficient. 

What Price Convertibility? The 
original agreement provided for making 
sterling freely convertible into dollam 
after July 15, 1947. This meant that after 
that date if the British for example, bought 
meat from Uruguay, they could pay in 
pounds. But if the Uruguayans wanted to 
change those pounds into dollars the Brit- 
ish had to deliver the dollars. This con- 
version clause did not however apply to 
the $14,300,000,000 sterling debt already 
owed by the British to other countries. 

So far there has been little evidence 
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Drawings 
$400,000,000 
200,000,000 
500,000,000 
Qnd 950,000,000 
July 700,000,000 
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Attlee goes to Commons with bad news for Britain—but many fear still worse news may come 
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Norfolk and Western the apparently unimportant things 
are extremely important .. . Jo Sere You. 
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to show that convertibility deims heve 
brought about a drastic drain on Brit- 
ain’s dollar resources. They may do so in 
the future. Washington is now considering 
suspending the clause but this will not 
bring the British any appreciable relief. 

The British were, if anything, more dis- 
turbed about another clause in the loan 
agreement requiring them to cease dis- 
crimination against, American products. 
This meant that if prices for any given 
commodity were cheaper in the United 
States than elsewhere, the British had to 
buy in America and pay dollars, even 
though they might prefer to pay the 
higher price just because it could be 
settled in sterling. 

What Has Britain Left? Britain is 
going broke. But it is not yet broke. Here 
is what the British have left in the way 
of assets that could be used for dollar 
purchases: 
> The $1,000,000,000 remaining of the 
American loan. 
> A gold reserve of $2,238,000,000. This is 
the reserve for the entire sterling area, and 
it is estimated that banking and trading re- 
quirements dictate that it should not be 
reduced to below $1,000,000,000. 

» Holdings in American securities of about 
$1,000,000,000. 

> Direct investment in American industry, 
business, real estate, etc. of about $2,006,- 
000,000. Both securities and investments 
would be difficult to realize. 

>A short-term balance of about $470,- 
000,000. . 

Paper total: $6,708,000,000. 

How About France? The French 
find themselves in much the same position 
as the British although it has not been 
dramatized by a crisis. Nevertheless, their 
dollars will run out about the first part 
of next year. Here is what they have left 
in resources they might use for purchases 
in the United States: 

» The official French gold reserve at the 
end of July totaled $540,000,000. How- 
ever, Frenchmen had salted away in 
France and other countries $3,900,000.000 
in gold. It would take extremely drastic 
action on the part of the government to 
tap this hoard. 

> Short-term balance in the United States: 
$200,000,000. 

> Holdings in American securities: $125,- 
000,000. 

> Direct investment in American indus- 
try and business: $95,000,000. 

Paper total: $4,860,000,000. 

And the Rest of the World: Like 
Britain and France, the rest of the world 
is not broke. It is not even going broke. 
Here are gold and dollar holdings for the 
chief countries: 


Russia 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 
South Africa 


Argentina 


$2,500,000,000 
410,060,000 
1,800,000,000 
825,000,000 
900,000,000 


790,000,000 
1,300,000,000 
500,000,000 
350,000,000 
300,000,000 
350,000,000 
130,000,000 
200,000,000 
280,000,000 


Belgium 
Canada 
Brazil 
Sweden 
Venezuela 
Cuba 
Spain 
Norway 
Mexico 





Total $10,635,000,000 

Along with the assets of Britain and 
France, this gives a total of $22,163,000,- 
000 of gold and dollar holdings by foreign 
countries. Several billions more must be 
added to this account for small nations 
not shown on the preceding list. 


Significance-- 


The foregoing figures show that the world 
is not yet suffering from a “dollar fam- 
ine.” Its gold and dollar resources are ac- 
tually larger than in 1945. What happened 














Packer—N, Y. Daily Mirror 
Britain has that sinking feeling 


was that the prospects of a real dollar fam- 
ine have suddenly seemed much more im- 
minent during the past few weeks. The 
crisis naturally appeared in Britain first 
because London is still the clearinghouse 
for a great deal of the world’s trade. 

The crisis was as much a crisis of con- 
fidence as anything else. Britain demon- 
strably has enough resources to tide it over 
until the Marshall plan comes into opera- 
tion. But the Marshall plan has not yet 
been put in workable shape by the na- 
tions now conferring in Paris, and then it 
must be approved by the United States 
Congress. That makes it an uncertain 
chance in an uncertain world. The British 
may have been anticipating their crisis— 
but with reason. 


A 


Where the crisis really struck deep was 
in showing the extent to which Britain had 
been financing a high standard of living 
for its masses, plus its social experiments, 
with the American loan. That was where 
the real gap between British expenses and 
British production lay. That was the gap 
Attlee failed to close. 


Scheme for Salvation 


In the soft London night the crowds 
gathered in the shadow of the Houses of 
Parliament and thronged Whitehall where 
an unimpressive little alley called Downing 
Street juts off between the high-win. 
dowed buildings. They were filled with the 
same uneasy curiosity, the same fore. 
boding that weighed on another crowd at 
the end of the August Bank Holiday just 
33 years ago. Those Britons at least sensed 
an understandable fact: Britain was about 
to declare war on Germany. 

But now to the Britons in the street 
the crisis concerned that enigmatical af. 
fair known as high finance. They gathered 
at 10 Downing Street on the morning of 
Aug. 6 and watched a small, unobtrusive 
man with a sprig of heather in his button- 
hole emerge from the front door. Then 
Prime Minister Attlee drove off to Parlia- 
ment to grapple with his own particular, 
private devil, Britain’s dollar crisis. 

The Letdown: Attlee entered a chan- 
ber more crowded than any Commons stt- 
ting since the war. The Prime Minister 
took his place among them while Cor- 
servative M.P. Oliver Stanley opened the 
two-day debate on Britain’s economic state 
by asking: “How much worse, and why” 
Attlee, his feet on the bench before hin, 
slumped low in his seat. 

Looking and sounding desperately nerv- 


ous, he rose and flicked at the bulky type- | 


script notes before him, outlining his 
scheme for salvation through austerity: 
less food, less gasoline, fewer soldiers, less 
lumber, fewer movies, less foreign travel, 
more exports, more coal, more steel, longer 
hours, and labor direction (Newsweek, 
Aug. 11) . He spoke for more than an hour, 
sometimes so quickly and inaudibly that 
significant passages were missed momet- 
tarily. Sometimes he had to repeat set- 
tences that had gone by unnoticed. 

When Attlee finished, a group of M.P’'s 
met him with a blunt warning: “We feel, 
sir, that it would be unfair to leave yol 
under the illusion that we consider thet 
you made either a good speech or effective 
proposals.” 

Even Labor’s own organ, The Daily 
Herald next day had only faint praise 
Independent and anti-Labor papers were 
more outspoken: “The Prime Minister 
missed his opportunity and failed to ns 
to the occasion.” “Mr. Attlee’s ominous 
speech marks the failure of a policy.” “Tt 
cannot be said that the statement gave al 
assurance that the responsibility lias ye 
been met ... Mr. Attlee’s speech set out 
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Speech by The Rt. Hon. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 


at 6.30 p.m. 


1230 p.m. Gates open. 


2.30 p.m. MASS START 100 k/m. All England 


Cycle Race. To be started by Her Grace 
The Duchess of Marlborough. 


Exhibition of Trick Motor Cycling by 
The DARE PARTNERS. 


Finish of Cycle Race. 





Speech by The Rt. Hon. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 








Further exhibition by 


The DARE PARTNERS. 


7.30 p.m. 


to Dancing on the Lawn to Ken Prewer 
and His Ballroom Orchestra. 






8&0 p.m. Drawing for Raffles by Her Grace The 
Duchess of Marlborough and Mrs. Dodds 
Parker. : 


8.45 p.m. Announcement of Competition winners 
by The Rt. Hon. Lord Sandford. 





10.0p.m. GOD SAVE THE KING, 





A Cricket match will be in progress throughout 
the day. 





FUN FAIR ROUNDABOUTS SWINGS 


SHOOTING GALLERIES HOOPLA PUNCH & JUDY 


Acme 


At Blenheim Palace, Churchill gets top billing over cyclists and cricketers for his return to public life 


the headings of the program ... It did not 
et out the program itself.” The Daily 
Mirror, as it had the week before, called 
for Attlee’s resignation. 

Trouble on the Right: Aug. 7, An- 


+ thony Eden spearheaded the opposition at- 


tack on “this hoteh-potch. of certain cuts 
and uncertain hopes.” The next day, Her- 


bert Morrison pleaded for acceptance of 
» agovernment bill giving it broad and un- 


defined powers to assure “that the whole 


| resources of the community are available 


for use and are used in a manner best cal- 
culated to serve the interests of the com- 
munity.” Morrison confessed that the 
Cabinet had “no preconceived notion as 
to precisely how we propose to utilize the 
bill, but what we want is the power.” 
Winston Churchill, rising occasionally to 
his old oratorical heights, denounced the 
“dictator bill” as a “negation of British 
freedom and the British way of living in 
time of peace . . . Applied in its full force 
it] would be a complete abrogation of 
Parliament.” 

-++ And the Left: The Labor party's 
huge majority carried it through the show- 
down, by 251 to 148. But Left-wing La- 
borites, perhaps representing as many as 
10 of the 890 Labor M.P.’s, had ex- 
pressed keen dissatisfaction with Attlee’s 
vlution to the They 
thought he had been far too timid about 
‘ashing the armed forces and they ob- 
jected bitterly to any postponement of the 
uationalization of the steel industry. 

The day after Attlee’s speech, nineteen 
of the “Keep Left” Laborites put these 
views in an open letter to The Daily Her- 
ld, which began with phrases almost like 
those of the Conservative opposition: “The 
Prime Minister’s statement . . . has dis- 
mayed many members of the Parliamen- 
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economic Crisis. 


tary Labor party, not by what it con- 
tamed, but by what it omitted.” 

The Keep Lefters, proclaiming that 
“steel is the real test of power in this 


Parliament,” called a meeting of the 


Parliamentary Labor party for this Mon- 
day for a showdown that might result in 
changing the party leadership. Leaks from 
the two-hour secret caucus indicated that 
Attlee’s possible delay in steel nationaliza- 
tion was sustaimed—by the ominously nar- 
row margin of only four votes. 


Battler at Blenheim 


I hope we are not going to have any talk of 
‘the Dunkerque spirit.’ What would have hap- 
pened if at that time, when the little boats 
went over, it had been said we are only going 
to take off the trade unionists and about the 
rest ‘we don't give a tinker’s cuss?” The min- 
ister who used this expression (Fuel Minister 
Shinwell) still remains a member of the gov- 
ernment, in spite of his failures. 

Except for the bloodshed. all the evils of 
war are going on in this country today. Life 
under the Socialist government is worse, far 
worse, for the country than it ever was in the 
full blast and severity of war. 


The phrases of wonderful vituperation 
rang out in the House of Commons. Win- 
ston was back. This was his first appear- 
ance in Parliament since his recent opera- 
tion for hernia. He looked a little pale and 
uneasy as he rose from the opposition front 
bench. But the words warmed him like old 
brandy and he was soon assailing the 
Labor government’s request for almost 
wartime powers in his best blood, sweat, 
and tears manner. 

Tories’ Delight: Actually Churchill 
had reappeared in politics with an address 
Aug. 4 at Blenheim Palace, country seat 


of the Duke of Marlborough. There 
Churchill, the grandson of the seventh 
duke, was born nearly 73 years ago. In 
one of the East Towers he now wrote his 
speech. In the vast, clipped green grounds 
of the palace the August sun shone on a 
nearly vanished Tory England. For many 
miles the Conservative faithful had come 
by car and bus and bicycle to the baroque, 
mustard-colored Queen Anne palace, built 
in the early eighteenth century as a grate- 
ful nation’s gift to the first Duke of Marl- 
borough, “England’s biggest house for 
England’s biggest man.” 

At 2:30, as the throng poured into the 
gates, the tenth Duchess of Marlborough 
started the 100-kilometer (62-mile) All 
England cycle race. Round and round the 
grounds the racers flashed, going flat out. 
Trick motoreyecle riders began their hair- 
raising antics. An endless cricket game 
went placidly along on the great south 
lawn. Among the trees, laid out originally 
by “Capability” Brown, the first duke’s 
gardener, to répresent the battle array at 
Blenheim, toddlers clung happily to -merry- 
go-round horses and hobbledehoys, and 
girls shrieked in the high swings or pelted 
obstinate dummies with baseballs to win a 
china dog. 

The gilt hands of the Palace clock drew 
toward 6, and there was a flurry of move- 
ment toward the broad steps. Loudspeak- 
ers above the Corinthian portico urged 
ticket holders to take their seats. Already 
the platform seats on the steps were filling. 
A great cheer ran through the crowd; 
Winston was making for his seat. Lord 
Woolton had a few words for the crowd 
and for Winston (“The hope of England 
in our hour of trouble.”) Then the great 
man came forward. 

He looked a little thinner in his black 
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EHIND the _ pessimistic diagram 

which the Labor government has 
drawn of Britain’s economic plight 
there stands a half-concealed fear. It 
is that the capitalist, free-enterprise 
United States is getting reluctant to 
keep on giving aid to a socialist ex- 
periment. This ghost is no less real for 
being still in the shadows 
and seldom expressed. 

Moreover, it is not a ghost 
which haunts London alone. 
The same fear is present in 
France and in Italy; in Ger- 
many it is present among 
the occupying powers as well 
as among the Germans 
themselves. From England 
to the Iron Curtain political 
power is in the hands of 
parties which .are dedicated to some 
degree of economic planning. Up to 
the present they have resisted the ex- 
treme form which the Soviet Union has 
imposed on its satellites. But time is 
making clearer that resistance to Com- 
munism takes care of only one horn 
of the awkward dilemma. 

The problem is as much one of prac- 
tical politics as of ideologies. For ex- 
ample, at one point recently Prime 
Minister Attlee seemed ready to aban- 
don the next step in his government’s 
socialization plans—the nationalization 
of the steel industry—if it would make 
us any more favorable to relaxation of 
the terms of the British loan. National- 
ization of steel is such a difficult meas- 
ure to carry out that some members 
of the Labor Cabinet are against mak- 
ing the attempt, but there still is so 
much sentiment in favor of it within 
the party that to drop the program in 
order to win American favor would be 
a very dangerous political action. A 
strong segment of the party considers 
nationalization of steel as the test case 
of socialism in Britain. 


rypvse Marshall plan was consciously 

pitched in terms of economic need in 
order to relieve some of the ideological 
tension in the Truman Doctrine. Yet 
as the practical aspects of economic 
aid are explored both France and Italy 
are becoming increasingly conscious 
that aid, even in the most liberal form, 
has its political implications. Nor is 
Germany free of the same ghost. Offi- 
cially our attitude has been to let the 








_ The Ghost That Haunts Europe 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


Germans select any form of govern- 
ment they wish when the time comes 


to vote, but behind the scenes for some 
time, and recently in public speeches, 
some of our spokesmen have been hint- 
ing that we will only look with favor 
on a Germany that plumps for free 


enterprise. And the political parties 


which have the greatest 
strength outside the Russian 
zone are dedicated to social- 
ist planning. 

The only simple way 
through this ideological laby- 
rinth is that of the Com- 
munists: We are proving all 
the horrible « things the 
Marxian texts say about 
capitalist imperialism, and 
that’s that. In fact, however, 
all we have done so far is to raise a 
fear without proving anything. Con- 
sequently a more realistic complaint is 
that our liking for free enterprise 
amounts to an obsession which over- 
looks both political and economic reali- 
ties. The basis of this argument is that 
no government of any complexion any- 
where in Europe could really restore 
free enterprise and abandon a consider- 
able degree of economic planning. 


His fear of the weight of American 
j tee is only one side of the 
picture. There still is so much doubt 
about what we really have in mind 
that so far it amounts to no more than 
a suspicious uneasiness. Far outbalanc- 
ing it on the other side is an enemy 
who has left no doubt about its senti- 
ments. This is the Soviet Union. Years 
ago Stalin himself described the Social 
Democratic parties of Europe as the 
“main prop of capitalism in the work- 
ing class.” 

These Social Democratic parties are 
strong in the prevailing current of Eu- 
rope. Moscow propaganda again is 
carrying on a vigorous campaign against 
them, as typical of the socialist forces 
which refuse to cooperate with or sub- 
mit to the Communists. Facing that 
implacable hostility, these planned- 
economy regimes see themselves caught 
in an impossible squeeze if we put on 
similar pressure in the name of free en- 
terprise. If this fear is allayed it will 
be a political contribution almost as 
valuable as the economic one prom- 
ised in the Marshall plan. 
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suit and white-dotted bow tie but, if any- 


thing, a little younger. He thundered gt 
the government and blamed it for Britain’ 
economic crisis (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 11), 
But the scene on the palace grounds 
brought him a moment of nostalgia. He 
referred to his birth in the palace and tg 
the fact that in its gardens he had_ pro. 
posed to his wife Clementine: “TI haye 
always been entirely content with the de. 
cision I took on both occasions.” 

He finished: “Let there be sunshine on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain .. .” He 
turned around, smiling his marvelous 
smile. Then he walked away, his shoulders 
bent slightly. 

For five minutes the cheers went on and 
he returned to the rostrum, beaming and 
taking off his glasses. His eyes were misty, 
Women in the front row across from hin 
dabbed at their eyes. Across the lawn the 
band began to play “Land of Hope and 
Glory.” Churchill walked to his seat and 
he too sang, with the tears now plain in 
his eyes. 
























War on Spivs 


I am reminded that there is a section of the 
public which renders no useful purpose. Its 
members contrive to make money in ail! kinds 
of dubious ways. We shall take all action open 
to us against these—I think they call then. 
selves “spivs’—and other drones . . . 


Prime Minister Attlee thus officially ree- 
ognized in his speech on the economic crisis 
the existence of Britain’s new leisure class 
—the racketeers who sell everything from 
grapes to Rolls-Royces. Estimates of their 
number run up to 1,000,000. The Labor 
Ministry announced that it would begin 
a campaign to round up the spivs and put 
them to work—but didn’t say how. In tle 
House of Lords when Lord Amwell asked 





“*Ave to do something -_ 
this ’ere Austerity. Change 0 
ties, or something ...- 

— on jain vanillin Standard 


Spive see hard times coming 
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shout plans for “the direction of idleness,’ 
tord Pakenham, the government spokes- 
man, replied: “If the noble lord is think- 
ig of that class of gentlemen known as 
-pivs’ | agree we must wage an unceasing 


war. 


| 4 Classic 


During last week’s crisis debate in the 
F House of Commons, Sir John Anderson. 
F onservative M. P. and former Home Min- 
‘iter, made one of the worst fumbles of 
‘he current session—and one of the most 
| jiliant recoveries. In concluding an at- 
tack on the Labor government, Sir John 
© aid: “We have all heard of Aristotle. a 
“very wise man, well intentioned and up- 
right, who had to face two charges. The 
frst was that he had worshiped false gods, 
F and the second was that he had corrupted 
B the youth of the city.” 
» (Classicists on both sides of. the House 
cried out in pain: “Socrates!” Sir John 
j hardly paused: “That only shows the de- 
| terioration which results from sitting here 
‘and listening to very long speeches from 
‘hon. members opposite.” 


Bill of Austerity Fare 


The double-austerity announced by the 
| British Government last week to meet the 
economic erisis will bring something like 

acrisis into the lives of the little man in 
' the pub and his wife. Fred Vanderschmidt, 
F chief of NeEwsweex’s London bureau, 
| sends this account of where it will hurt 
most. 


Like a lot of more important people, 
George and his wife Daphne were unable 
to tell from Prime Minister Attlee’s Crisis 
Day speech just what they were going to 
have to eat during the next year. George, 
however, reads his paper carefully and he 
told Daphne one thing was sure: There'd 
be less of it. 

Daphne was even smarter. After all, 
she does the buying. Right now she is 
cooking George a dried-egg omelet and 
she knows quite well where dried eggs 
come from—America. She eyes the cup- 


boarl—tinned salmon, condensed milk, 
sted sausages, tongue and_ luncheon 


meat, a few carefully hoarded .cans_ of 
American peaches, fruit salad, dried apri- 
cots, cookies, and breakfast food. These 
variety” foods are largely imported from 
dollar areas and sold on points. 

George and Daphne have been getting 
2 points each, every four weeks, but ef- 














lective Aug. 17, they will be cut to 28 
pants apiece. In terms of canned goods 
lif there are any) this means George and 
Daphne together could buy in the next 
four weeks just two big tins of peaches and 
two packages of dried eggs. 

The Uninformed: The importance of 
these points foods to George and Daphne 
pretty obvious when you know (1) that 


August 18, 1947 









elephone ours 


CHINA IS THE WORLD'S OLDEST CONTINUOUS 
CIVILIZATION. \TS AREA--4, 480,992 SQUARE MILES 
--IS GREATER THAN ALL OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
ITS TERRITORIES. CHINA HAS 5 THE WORLD'S 
POPULATION -- ABOUT 450,000,000 PEOPLE. 





KEEP OUT THE NORTHERN BARBARIANS, MARCHES /400 MILES \NLAND 
FROM THE SEA. IT AVERAGES 20 FEET HIGH, CLIMBS MOUNTAINS, CROSSES RIVERS, 
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IMPERIAL C/1TY-= PEIPING 
(PEKING) IS ARCHITECTURALLY 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S OUTSTANDING 
CITIES. MANY OF ITS MAGNIFICENT 
PALACES AND 7EMPLES, BUILT 
BY THE EMPEROR YUNG LO, DATE 
BACK TO THE I5T# CENTURY. 
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AGELESS ART-- CHINESE 

PAINTINGS, DONE IN INK ON 

SILKEN SCROLLS, ARE FAMED 

FOR THEIR DELICATE BEAUTY. 

AT PAINTING , SCULPTURE, POTTERY, 

THE CHINESE HAVE EXCELLED 
FOR 1500 YEARS! 








. 


NATIVE NECTAR --THE TEA PLANT THRIVES 
IN CHINA--ITS BIRTHPLACE --PRACTICALLY 
WITHOUT CULTIVATION. FROM PEASANTS’ 
SMALL PATCHES COME MANY FRAGRANT 
VARIETIES FOR EXPORT TO ALL 
THE WORLD. 








Wou can call China — and most of the principal countries of 
the world — right from your telephone. New low rates are now in 
effect. You can talk to China for 3 minutes from any point in the 
U. S. A. for only $12 on week-days and $9 on Sundays. 


Bell System OVERSEAS Telephone Service 
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their weekly meat ration takes care of 
only their Sunday “joint” plus one or two 
weekday dinners, (2) that their bacon and 
cheese ration can easily be consumed in 
one day, and (3) that their butter, mar- 
garine, and sugar rations barely stretch 
over a week. Just now George and Daphne 
are getting about one fresh egg a week 
apiece on the average. Last week George’s 
egg was marked “Poland”—the first evi- 
dence of Food Minister Strachey’s “al- 
ternative food supplies.” 

However, neither Attlee nor Strachey will 
tell George and his wife exactly how their 
diet is going to be reduced. That’s because 
Attlee and Strachey do not yet know 
themselves. At a press conference on Aug. 8 


Strachey, flanked by ten assistants, had 
just three “hard” facts to tell the public: 
Food points will be reduced; there will be 
a big English apple crop this year; and 
the public had better keep their new ra- 
tion books “clean and flat.” 

George is a foreman in a metalworking 
plant which makes such nonessential gadg- 
ets as cheap cigarette cases. The govern- 
ment is pretty certain to cut off metal 
supplies from this plant and divert those 
supplies to essential export industries. 
That means that George will be un- 
employed and as such will be “guided” 
into essential work. But while he is wait- 
ing to be guided he may be out of work 
for some time. 


SWITZERLAND: 


Ripe Red Tomato 


From a prepared position on the step 
of the Swiss Federal Palace in Bern lag 
week, three young Communists took care. 
ful aim. Their weapons: ripe tomatoes, 
Their target: Eva Duarte de Peron. The 
wife of the Argentine President was driy. 
ing past accompanied by Swiss dignitaries, 
Most of the shots fell short. But one scored 
a near miss, smearing Foreign Minister 
Max Petitpierre. Sefiora de Perén was 
splattered. On Aug. 5 the Swiss Gover. 
ment offered its official and abject apology 
for the incident. 





Kight Eyes on Seven Faces: Report From 


OP De 


asi: Spandau... 





The Nuremberg war criminals serving 
out their sentences in Spandau Prison tn 
Berlin might be seven men in iron masks 
for all the outside world knows of thew 
activities. Last week Toni Howard of 
NewsweEeExk’s Berlin bureau became the 
first correspondent to be admitted through 
the thick steel gates of the turreted red- 
brick walls of Spandau. From the six- 
teenth-century fortress—called “Die Alte 
Festung”—she sends this story on how the 
world’s most famous prisoners live. 


When a curious visitor rings the bell 
beside the enormous gray-steel double 
doors, a tiny speakeasy-type window slides 
open. Four guards holding tommy guns 
and representing the four Allied powers fall 
over each other to peek out simultane- 
ously. Also simultaneously they demand 
what possible business a visitor might have 
coming to this isolated encampment far 
out in the British sector of Berlin. With 
quadripartite suspicion they bellow Non! 
No! Niet! explaining it is absolutely ver- 
boten for anyone except the authorized 
prison staff to cross this threshold without 
prior unanimous written permission of all 
four powers. 

The prison itself, a square weather- 
beaten red-brick building of somewhat 
newer construction than the outside forti- 
fications, is as big as a good-sized hospital. 
In this long cross-shaped, many-storied 
central building with four wings “our 
seven customers” —as the American guards 
cal] them—occupy cells in a half-empty 
wing farthest from the fortification en 
trance. Since the rest of the prison is un- 
occupied, its present occupants rattle 
around like seven gray peas in an enor- 
mous pod. 

Four-Power Rattlers: They rattle 
under strict four-power surveillance, 
watched day and night by an internal 
unarmed civilian guard of 8% men, eight 
from each of the occupying powers. Every 
act, every word of the seven is scrutinized 
quadripartitely. When working, eating, 
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Paths of glory led seven Nazis to Spandau prison 


taking a bath, or resting, each is always 
under at least four pairs of sharp eyes. 
When doctors come for medical examina- 
tions there are four doctors. When letters 
written to prisoners await censorship 
there are four censors. 

Presumably they would have four 
chaplains, if quadripartite wrangling had 
not prevented their having any .chaplain 
at all. Since July 18, when they arrived at 
Spandau, they have had no religious serv- 
ices whatsoever. When the subject came 
up in the Berlin Kommandatura for de- 
cision, the Russian commandant, Major 
General Kotikoff scoffed: “Those guys! 
The only God they know is the god of 
war and where are we going to get a war 
priest?” 

Prison life at Spandau is spartan, but 
according to American prison officials all 
seven seem resigned to it. The two ad- 
mirals, Karl Doenitz and Erich Raeder, 
complain that they are prisoners of war 
and should be treated as such and not as 
criminals. Proud and erect, old Konstantin 
von Neurath, onetime German Foreign 


Minister, claims he is a political prisoner 
and should be accorded diplomatic cour- 
tesies. Otherwise there is little grousing. 
The most cheerful, officials say, is 
Rudolf Hess who is in for life but whose 
morale has improved since he has been 
here. A few days ago when Hess was told 
it was his turn to water the garden he 
yelled good naturedly: “Let Doenitz do 
it. He knows all about water.” The old 
show of madness which Hess put on at 
Nuremberg has been abandoned. Accord- 
ing to the guards he is “crazy like a fox.” 
A letter he wrote this week to his wife 
Else was lucid, tender, and_ brilliant, 
dotted with x’s which he explained in the 
footnote meant “laughter.” He signed it, 
“your little gardener Rudolf.” 
Wooden Retribution: The other two 
who are in for life—former Finance Mit- 
ister Walther Funk and Raeder—are 
pretty morose, prison officials told me. 
This is mostly attributed to ill health. 
Raeder is suffering from a hernia fot 
which he was secretly operated on last 
week by Col. F. T. Chamberlain, head of 


Newsweek 











FRANCE: 


Murder by Mistake 


On the afternoon of Aug. 3 in Paris, 
when the temperature stood at 95, a 23- 
year-old girl named Henriette Roze left 
her hotel room in the Rue de Montenotte 
to go swimming in the Seine at Issy-les- 
Moulineaux, a Paris suburb, and show off 
her new two-piece swim suit. At the same 
time, Jean Scolan, a peace-loving little 
man in his early 40s, took advantage of 
his day off to wander along the Seine at 
Issy-les-Moulineaux, in search of the cool 
riverside breezes. 

On the river bank a gay crowd swam and 


NS al 


frolicked. Scolan interrupted his walk to 
watch. He might have joined the bathers, 
but he did not know how to swim. 

At this moment Mlle. Roze emerged 
from the river. One of her friends had 
pushed her in. She did not like being 
pushed into the water. To prove it she 
threw herself at timid little Scolan and 
shoved him energetically into the Seine. 
He was fished out two hours later—dead. 
Henriette was whisked off to the com- 
missariat at Vanves by a perspiring police 
sergeant, “I made a mistake,” she sobbed. 
“T mistook him for my copain who pushed 
me in. He was a good swimmer.” Henriette 
will be charged with “homicide by im- 
prudence.” 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Beauty and the Bull 


Last Sunday, one of the hottest days of 
a hot summer in France, 15,000 people 
jammed into the arena at Bayonne near 
the Spanish border for the first appear- 
ance of a woman bullfighter. Bayonne’s 
aficionados immediately worked them- 
selves into a heat over the 24-year-old 
Peruvian, Conchita Cintrén. Newspaper 
writers called her “the blond goddess” 
(her hair is dark chestnut) and “this pure 
virgin.” 

Senorita Cintron made her entrance on 
a dappled horse. Though her mount was 
nervous, she remained —imperturbably 
calm and sat erect in her black costume, 





... on the Day-to-Day Life of the Nazis 


Who Didn’t Hang 





the United States Army’s 279th Station 
Hospital in Berlin. Funk is troubled by a 
recurrence of gonorrhea contracted during 
youth and which has so affected his kid- 
neys that his belly is bloated like a yellow 
balloon. Otherwise the prisoners are ap- 
parently in good health. 

The brightest of the seven are the two 
young men, Nazi War Production Chief 
Albert Speer and the Hitler Youth Leader, 
Baldur von Schirach, 42 
old respectively. They were both con- 
demned to twenty years. One or the other 
generally serves the meals to the rest in 
their cells because they are the most able 
and most willing. When it is Schirach’s 
turn he clatters energetically up and down 
the corridor in wooden shoes, handsome 
head high, smiling. Once-dapper Speer, 
who now is gray-haired, looks ruefully at 
those wooden shoes which he himself de- 
signed for prisoners in Nazi labor camps 
and says: “If I had known I would ever 
have to wear them, I’d have put a little 
leather in them.” The only one of the 
seven who works outside in the sun without 
a shirt, Speer is brown and healthy looking. 

Life Begins at 7: The day for the 
seven begins at 7 when they are awakened 
and given a meal prepared by the prison 
work staff. (No Germans ever are al- 
lowed inside Spandau even for repairs or 
for an emergency maintenance.) From 9 
te almost 12, when they are allowed a 
lunch and rest period, and from 2 to 7 
they work outside, digging, hoeing and 
weeding the garden where they grow to- 
matoes, potatoes, and other vegetables. 

Their food comes from Allied stocks 
but is charged against the German econo- 
my as reparations. Since they work eight 
hours daily they receive the No. 2 ration 
card for 1,800 calories, allotted to ordinary 
German workers. They currently are re- 
ceiving a couple of cigarettes weekly— 
like ordinary criminals. 

The prisoners are allowed to bathe each 
evening in a shower room outside the cell 
block where they are led one by one by 
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and 40 years 





Acme 
Beware of the war criminals 


the guards. Once daily they sit down in a 
straight-backed chair in the cell-block 
corridor and are shaved by a Dutch bar- 
ber—‘with a Russian holding the razor, a 
Frenchman holding the brush, a Briton 
with the towel, and an American with the 
soap” as prison officials described it. They 
are examined daily by medics. Their free 
time they spend reading what books are 
allowed them: German classics by Goethe, 
Schiller, and Schlegel and translated Amer- 
ican books by Booth Tarkington, O. Hen- 
ry, and Mark Twain—non-technical, non- 
military works.” They are allowed to 
write and receive two letters every six 
weeks, and may have one visitor every 
two months. 

Cells are small and dark, and contain 
only the most essential items such as a 
bed, a tiny chair, and a small table. Each 
cell has a toilet in the corner, which is 
filthy because the prisoners are not al- 
lowed any caustics for cleaning them. 

The showers, corridors, and cells, were 
also dirty because of lack of soap, brushes, 
and chemicals, officials explained. The 


sheet on the operating table in the dis- 
pensary was spotted and torn. “It is the 
only sheet we have.” the officials said. Since 
by quadripartite agreement the prison 
must be supported exclusively by the Ger- 
man economy, soap, linens. brushes, and 
brooms are almost impossible to procure. 

Them Bums: Nothing in the Nurem- 
berg sentences suggested solitary confine- 
ment, but in deference to Russian pro- 
tests the four powers have decreed there 
shall be no conversation between the seven 
prisoners except what is. strictly neces- 
sary in the line of work. 

Because of its size and age, the medieval 
Alte Festung is obviously unsuitable as a 
permanent prison. It was chosen because 
the Control Council order of Sept. 7, 1946, 
had specified a prison in the Berlin area, 
and of Berlin’s fourteen prisons this one 
was the most isolated and defendable. 
Since Spandau was accepted only as a tem- 
porary solution, the four powers are already 
trying to work out the problem of a per- 
manent abode for their charges. probably 
an island in Grosse Wannsee, a lake south- 
west of Berlin on which American, British. 
French, and Russian occupation officials 
and their guests regularly hold sailing re- 
gattas. 

Frank Howley, American deputy com- 
mander in Berlin, describes the seven Nazi 
top-flight war criminals as he has seen 
them working in the prison lot: “They 
look like seven bums.” Their clothing con- 
sists of dark gray trousers, gray shirts, 
white socks, and wooden shoes. As an 
antisuicide precaution, trousers are held 
up by suspenders like ordinary grocery 
twine, so weak it would break if the 
prisoners attempted to use it to suspend 
anything weighing over a few pounds. 
Each prisoner has one change of each 
item to enable the laundry to be done 
weekly. 

It is a long way from Festung Europa 
to Alte Festung Spandau. And those seven, 
says Howley, “don’t look like guys who 
could have made it.” 
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New filter 
cleans all the oil 
all the time 


ARE YOU PAYING for 
full-flow oil filtration 
—and not getting it? 
That’s what happens 
with conventional 
filters which clean 
only part of the oil 
at a time. Grit gets 
through, damages 
equipment. 





AIR-MAZE ENGINEERS have the answer to this 
problem. It’s the new Air-Maze Type “O”, 
an entirely different oil filter which gives 
truly full-flow performance because it filters 


all of the oil all of the time! 


THE TYPE “O” EMPLOYS the same Air-Maze 
filtering principle that protected America’s 
finest aircraft engines in over 5 billion miles 
of wartime flying. Ar 











id it has been thoroughly 
service-proved in nu- 
merous industrial 
lubrication, hydraulic 
and fuel systems. 


HOW IT worKS: The 
filter’s unusual design 
incorporates many 
times more effective 
filtering area than or- 
dinary filters, thus pro- 
viding large capacity 


and low pressure drop. It consists of multiple 
filter discs, made of extremely fine bronze 
screen cloth, stacked over a perforated tube. 
Pressures are equalized, because each disc 
permits filtration on both sides. Standard 
square screen opening is .0032”. Filtration 
becomes finer as dirt collects. 


resutts: When oil 
equipment operates 


is filtered by Air-Maze, 


better and lasts longer. 


There’s always a plentiful supply of grit-free 
oil. All-metal disc assembly is easy to clean, 


lasts indefinitely. 


HAVE YOU A FILTERING PROBLEM? If it involves 
oil,* send for your free copy of the new 
Air-Maze bulletin on “full-flow” filters. And 
remember —if you build or use engines, 


compressors, air 
conditioning and 
ventilating equip- 
ment, or any device 
using air or liquids 
—the chances are 
there isan Air-Maze 
engineered filter to 
serve you better. 
Write Air-Maze 
Corporation, 
Cleveland 5, Chio. 


iTS. THE 
AIR-MAZE 






THAT 
TAKES OUT 
THE GRIT 


*Note: Because most existing car and truck lubrication 
systems are not designed for full-flow filters, 
Air-Maze Type “O” are not recommended for 
replacement purposes. 


AIBeaAZS 


The Filter Engineers 
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identical with a male bullfighter’s except 
for an apron that fell from her waist to 
shortly below her knees. Her performance 
lacked the airy grace of a male matador’s 
but was nonetheless practiced and smooth. 
The first bull, a young one, she dispatched 
after two strokes. The second bull, also 
a young one, was killed with one blow. 
Conchita earned $2,080 for her after- 
noon’s work. 

Conchita began her Sunday by attend- 
ing mass in Biarritz, attired in a smart 
pink dress and a black mantilla. Later she 
explained that although she made the sign 
of the cross in the arena, she was not pray- 
ing. Her mind was on other things. She 
frankly admitted fear: “I am always 
afraid. If you could see the bull up close 
you would understand that fear is in- 
evitable.” For her, fear is a professional 
malaise, such as an opera singer might 
feel, and admit feeling, the moment be- 
fore picking up the first cue. Conchita’s 
manager insists that once out of the arena 
she is an average woman. “She wouldn’t 
hurt a fly; when she sees a mouse she gets 
jittery and rushes for a chair.” 


PALESTINE: 


Detained Mayors 


Machine guns covered every escape 
route as two plain-clothes men walked 
toward a three-story mansion in Tel Aviv. 
They had come to arrest Israel Rokach, 
the city’s ailing mayor and a Command- 
er of the Order of the British Empire. 
At the Latrun detention camp, early 
on the morning of Aug. 5, he found 
many friends, who also had been appre- 
hended. There was Oved Ben Ami, the 
chubby, genial mayor of Nathanya, the 
chairman of the local council of Ramat 
Gan, and 32 leaders of the Revisionists— 
a right-wing movement believed to be in 
sympathy at least with the terrorists of 
the Irgun and the Stern Gang. “This is 
what I get for twenty years of cooperation 
with the British,” Mayor Ben Ami said. 

The mayors had been selected primarily 
because their towns were the main centers 
of terrorism. Tel Aviv is believed to be 
the Irgun’s capital. Although officially the 
Revisionists have severed their ties with 
the extremists, many Irgun and Stern 





Gang recruits are known to have sprung 
from their ranks. While Jewish leaders 
stormed to get the three mayors released, 
significantly no one raised a finger on the 
Revisionists’ behalf. 


COUNCIL: 


Greece in the Breach 


American officials felt that the action 
of the Australians—who apparently suffer 
from a permanent sense of outrage—in 
forcing the Indonesian issue before the UN 
Security Council played into the hands of 
the Russians. It gave them a good propa- 
ganda issue at the very time when they 
were in a tight hole because of charges of 
interference in Greece. However, the United 
States intends to keep the Soviets on tlie 
spot. Here, Kathleen Harriman, News- 
WEEk’s UN correspondent, tells how: 

“Warren R. Austin, head United States 
delegate to the Security Council, is plan- 
ning to use the latest Greek charge that 
Russia’s Balkan satellites—Albania, Yugo- 
slavia, and Bulgaria—are aiding ‘an un- 
declared war’ in Northern Greece to intro- 
duce a new resolution. This will invoke 
Chapter VII of the UN Charter, which 
deals with ‘breaches of the peace.’ Austin’s 
action is expected to bring on another 
Russian veto. But such a veto will give 
the United States delegation a strong case 
to bring before all the United Nations 
when the General Assembly meets in Sep- 
tember.” 


























Internatio! 


Two Tommies laugh as a third inspects the body of a Jew killed in Tel Aviv 


Newsweek 
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YUGOSLAVIA: 


) Well, If You Insist 


Marshal Tito, a simple Slav, gave the 


| yon-Communist world an ABC example of 
F jon-dialectical materialism last week. The 
' [nited States, declared the Belgrade sub- 


var in an official statement, was attempt- 


- ing “some kind of economic blockade” of 


Yugoslavia. Washington prevented his 
wuntry from buying “machinery for re- 
construction.” The Marshall plan would 
have “loaded us with commitments detri- 
mental to the country.” However, Tito did 
not think that “anyone,” including Yugo- 
Javia, “would refuse assistance in the form 


4 ofa loan” from the United States. 


| RUSSEA: 





Sweet and Sour 


G.S. Benin, a technician in the Russian 
sugar industry, knew that the Soviets cur- 
rently frown on praise of anything foreign. 
However, Benin probably reasoned that 


. this did not apply to anything so tech- 


nical as sugar refining. After a visit to 


- the United States, he wrote a series of re- 
' ports praising 
' methods. Last week he was shown the 


American — sugar-refining 


| error of his ways. Trud, trade-union paper, 
| wrote of Benin: 


' that he attributed to Americans 


“Informed persons who attentively went 
through his writings have found strange 
things—most discoveries in sugar refining 
were 


actually Soviet discoveries. 


“Such is this man—permeated with a 


| lackey’s servility before everything for- 


eign. Why does the Ministry of Food tol- 


' erate this practice of servile cringing be- 


) fore everything foreign?” 


: GERMANY: 
. The Prinee and the Pilfer 


Prince Ferdinand von Schénaich Caro- 


_ lath had his mother’s jewels in a dilapidated 


trunk among some old clothes in his apart- 
* nent in Berlin. He hoped to convert these 
| 5 tiaras, bracelets, and brooches into 


> enough 


wean 


money to buy two hotels at 
Jerchtesgaden in the American zone of 


© Germany. When MVD (Russian secret 


sii le Ma 


police) agents began shadowing him this 


_ summer, he left the trunk with an Ameri- 


can friend and kept the two keys. One 
lay one key disappeared from his person. 
When he opened the trunk, 29 jewels were 


F cone. He reported the theft to United 


States Army officials. 

His mother was Princess Hermine, 
widow of Kaiser Wilhelm II. Last week 
she died of heart failure in Frankfurt-an- 
(er-Oder in the Soviet zone of Germany. 


) American Army investigators in Berlin, 


thinking the “heart failure” might have 
been induced by poison, on Aug. 11 booked 
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Everybody agtect- 


COSTS MUST COME DOWN 


One important place to start reducing 
costs is with the machine where goods 
are made. 

Speedier production is very definitely a 
function of New Departure ball bearings, 

Operating with less friction, less wear 
than other types, the ball bearing is a 
“natural” for the higher speeds, greater 
rigidity and improved quality of product 
demanded by today’s exacting produc- 
tion standards. 

Thus, an investment in machines of 
modern ball bearing design is an invest- 
ment in faster production—/ower costs. 
87% of machine 
hale in Chicos 


use New Departure 
ball bearings. 


New Departure’s technical literature 


‘is most helpful. Tell us your needs 


nothing rolls like a ball 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


3490-T 





NEW DEPARTURE © Division of GEWERAL MOTORS © BRISTOL, CONN. © Branches in DETROIT © CHICAGO © and Other Principal Cities 
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Vera Herbst, Ferdinand’s mistress, on 
“suspicion of murder and. theft.” Although 
many of the gems were recovered that 
same day from raven-haired Vera and the 
Prince’s sister, Fraulein Herbst was freed 
and the case turned over to German 
police. 


AUSTRIA: 


Farce Into Force 


From the Austrian standpoint it had 
always been a case of “heads you win, tails 
I lose.” For the German-built Lobau oil 
refinery, near Vienna, was controlled by 
the Austrians in name only. Their cus- 
todian visited it on a Soviet pass. So when 
Soviet troops seized Lobau on Aug. 2, they 
considered that farce ended. 


United States and British members of 


the Allied Control Council, however, 
thought otherwise. The factory is among 
the 209 now contested in the German 
assets clause of the Austrian peace treaty. 
Russia claims all German assets as repara- 
tions under the Potsdam agreement. With- 
out much optimism, the Americans and 
British demanded the Soviets return Lo- 
bau to its Austrian custodian. 


JAPAN: 


Genshiban Plus Two 


Over the scorched, rust-colored plain, 
dotted with wooden shacks, that had once 
been the heart of Hiroshima, there was 
silence—silence as deep as on the morn- 
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Tokyo Follies: After a year and a half of practice, these 26 Japa- 
nese Rockettes, here practicing atop the Nichigeki Theater, have 
mastered precision routines for the debut theyll soon make. 


ing of Aug. 6, 1945, in the moment after 
the explosion heard round the world. Then, 
from a hastily erected tower in the blasted 
center of the city came the vibrant boom 
of an oriental gong. Bells clanged. Solemn- 
eyed school children tossed hundreds of 
white, fluttering doves into the still morn- 
ing air. From one end of the city to the 
other, more than 200,000 people stopped 
whatever they were doing and remem- 
bered “Genshiban” with a minute of silent 
prayer. 

It was 8:15 on the morning of Aug. 6— 
exactly two years to the second after 
92,000 residents of Hiroshima had_per- 
ished in the searing flash and 6,000-degree 
heat of the atom bomb. Standing at what 
had been the point of impact, Mayor 
Shinso Hamai, who had struck the “gong 
of peace,” proclaimed: “This epoch-mak- 
ing weapon has taught us the great lesson 
that mankind must forsake war forever.” 

Then Hiroshima forgot the calamity 
of “Genshiban.” For three days bands 
played and people celebrated in the streets. 
Stores with such names as “Bookseller 
Atom” and “Atom Sweetshop” advertised 
special bargains. Chugoku Shimbun, the 
new city’s largest daily, ran off a “Second 
Atom Bomb Festival Anniversary” edi- 
tion. In the blast-scarred press room Yoki- 
matsu Murakami, Chugoku’s 44-year-old 
assistant chief printer, puffed on a ciga- 
rette and explained the holiday atmosphere. 
He was shirtless and his back was covered 
with the dark, leathery marks of keloids, 
or radiation burns. “We are the lucky 
ones,” he said. “For us the bomb meant 
the end of war.” 


Friend of Mac’s 


Dozens jeered last week as Herbert \, 
Evatt, Australian External Affairs Min- 
ister, left Japan after his visit to Gen, 
Douglas MacArthur. As Evatt appeared 
on the dock at Yokohama, a catcall wept 
up from the crew of his majesty’s Aus. 
tralian cruiser Hobart. The crew jad 
served their full tour of duty in Japanese 
waters and their leave had been postponed 
so that they could have the unappreciated 
honor of bringing Evatt back to Austrailia, 

A slow-moving but extremely energetic 
man, Evatt braved the damp and torrid 
Tokyo August weather by attending a 
chain of cocktail parties and dinners, 
Sometimes they came so close together 
that guests barely had time to dash liome 
for a change of clothes. Although the 
Australians and Americans had formerly 
been in bitter opposition on occupation 
policy, Evatt appeared to have been cap- 
tivated by the viewpoint as well as the ios 
pitality of his host. He stayed as \ae- 
Arthur’s guest in a small suite within the 
compound of the American Embassy, 
As he left, Newsweex’s Tokyo bureau 
cabled: “The general feeling in Tokyo is 
that Evatt arrived like a lion and departed 
like a lamb, and there are few who co not 
believe that he will fall in entirely with 
MacArthur’s policies.” 

General MacArthur’s next visitor will 
be a fellow strategist, Col. Robert R. 
McCormick. Tokyo correspondents saw 
some elements of comedy in a meeting be- 
tween “the only successful man in the 
world,” as the colonel calls the general, 
and the publisher of “the world’s great- 
est newspaper,” as the colonel calls The 
Chicago Tribune. 


Disorders in Council 


Nearly every week the four-power Allied 
Council for Japan meets around a large 
brown table in a large brown room in the 
Meiji Building in Tokyo. The chief prod- 
uct: wrangling between the United States 
and Russia, with occasional assists from 
the British. Last week, however, the fa- 
miliar round, shaven head of Lt. Gen. 
Kuzma Derevyanko, the Russian delegate, 
was missing. “Dery,” as he was known to 
other diplomats, had returned to Moscow. 

His successor, Maj. Gen. A. P. Kislenko, 
came out with the standard Soviet request 
for more information about occupation ac- 
tivities—this time foreign trade. George 
Atcheson Jr., the American representative, 
refused it because the Russians seem con- 
tinually to ask for reports that are already 
available. Kislenko retorted that this atti- 
tude hampered the functioning of the 
council. 

After the meeting ended, according to 
The New York Herald Tribune, one coun- 
cil member said he couldn’t follow the Rus- 
sian reasoning because “the council has 
never functioned since its formation.” 
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elling and Selling Chicago’s 
Most IMPORTANT Million 


ts SELECTED Mass 
Circulation That Does It 


ALES-MINDED Men 
Rely On the Chicago Daily News 





It is limited dollars, not limited desires, that define 
the limit of response to advertising. Sales-minded 
men are well aware of this obvious truth. But some- 
times they forget. 


That is why we continually remind them of the value 
of SELECTED mass circulation — particularly here 
in Chicago. It is the SELECTED mass circulation 
of the Chicago Daily News that takes the messages of 
American industry into HOMES—the homes of Chi- 
cago’s most IMPORTANT million. In fact, more 
than a million reader-friends by a very conservative 
estimate. 


When you read, and reflect upon, the family in- 
comes at the left the meaning of SELECTED mass 
circulation becomes clear—and emphatic. The fig- 
ures represent a rich concentration of spendable 
dollars. And they say to the advertiser: “If you do 
not get into these substantial homes with what you 
have to say, you can hardly expect to get in with 
what you have to sell.” 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 71 Years Chicago's HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICACO 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 606 South Hill Street 


DETROIT OFFICE: 407 Free Press Building 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
































BY MEANS OF B-WS MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINTS, 

THE TURNING AXLES ARE MADE TO WORK THE GENERATORS |N 

ge MODERN PULLMAN CARS, EACH CAR PROVIDES ITS OWN CURRENT FOR LIGHT- 
ING AND AIR CONDITIONING. IN A 10-CAR TRAIN, ELECTRICAL GENERATING 
CAPACITY IS SUFFICIENT TO SERVE A TOWN OF 1000 HOMES. 
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GyTeapy AS SHE GOES 
— 5 miles a minute, 
TO INDICATE CORRECTLY, INSTRUMENTS IN AIR- 
PLANES MUST NOT VIBRATE MORE THAN 4/1000 ths 
OF AN INCH. SO EACH INSTRUMENT IS SET INA 
RUBBER CUSHION. THIS CUSHION IS TIGHTLY 
BONDED TO THE METAL PANEL BY A THIN FILM 


OF B-W'S MARBON TY-PLY, THE MIRACLE 
ADHESIVE DERIVED FROM RUBBER. 











185 PRODUCTS 
(W ALL ARE MADE BY 











BORG-WARN. 
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EVEN 4000 POUNDS 
OF PULL CANT 
DRAG APART 2 
TINY DISCS OF 
METAL, 2/4 INCHES fi 
iN DIAMETER, WHEN THEY'RE 
HELD TOGETHER BY A LAYER 
OF TY-PLY-COATED RUBBER, 
THIS IS THE AMAZING B-W 
ADHESIVE USED TO HOLD 
THE RUBBER ENGINE MOUNTS 
IN POSITION IN ALMOST 
EVERY MODERN MOTORCAR, 
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SENDING POWER AROUND CORNERS / 
WEDDING METAL TO RUBBER! 


SOME OF THE REMARKABLE FACTS 
THAT POINT TO THE INGENUITY OF 
BORG-WARNER WHICH BENEFITS —_— 
EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAy.* 


*EOR EXAMPLE: 9 Our OF THE 20 MAKES OF 
MOTORCARS CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY 80RG- 
WARNER. EVERY COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY 
SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD VITAL B-W EQUIP- 
MENT. 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS SPEED FOOD PRO- 
DUCTION WITH B-W EQUIPPED IMPLEMENTS. AND 
MILLIONS ENJOY THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 
OF B-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. 


F Sais THAT OUTWEAR 
LEATHER 10 10 1 / 


A NEW SYNTHETIC RESIN 
DEVELOPED BY B-W'S MARBON 
DOES IT! ADDED IN THE MAKING 
OF ORDINARY RUBBER COM- 
POUND, IT GIVES A NON-MARKING, 
WATERPROOF, NON-SLIP SOLE 
THAT WEARS UP TO 10 TIMES 
LONGER THAN LEATHER. 
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TOGETHER THEY PUT A CURVE INTO POWER... 
TRANSMIT IT AROUND CORNERS TO PERFORM VITAL 
FUNCTIONS IN EVERY INDUSTRY. THERE ARE ONE 
OR MORE OF THESE 6-W’S MECHANICS “aerny 
JOINTS IN ALMOST EVERY AUTOMOBILE . ND 
IN MANY AIRPLANES, FARM vances 
ANO MARINE CRAFT. 
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 Parkine Unumitep / 


HELICOPTERS, THE AIRCRAFT THAT CAN STAND STILL IN 
THE AIR, TODAY CHECK POWER LINES, DELIVER MAIL, MAKE 
SHORE TO SHIP DELIVERIES, HELP FIGHT FIRES AND SPRAY ORCHARDS. 
IN MOST OF THESE HELICOPTERS, THE UNIVERSAL JOINTS THAT 
TRANSMIT POWER TO THE ROTORS ARE MADE BY B-W’S MECHANICS 
UNIVERSAL JOINT DIVISION. 

















ESE UNITS FORM BORG—WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BorG & BECK + BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG WARNER SERVICE 
HTS * CALUMET STEEL © DETROIT GEAR + DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + INGERSOLL STEEL » LONG MANUFACTURING + LONG MANUFACTURING CO.,LTD. * MARBON + MARVEL- 
RRLER CARBURETER © MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT » MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. *« NORGE » NORGE-HEAT » NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS + PESCO PRODUCTS + 
ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION * SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS » WARNER GEAR + , 
WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. » WISCONSIN TRANSMISSION 
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DOMINION: 


Dollars to Deficits 


Our Canadian friends have been magnificent- 
lv generous to the war effort as a whole and to 
this country in particular ... We owe them 
an undying debt. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer Hugh Dal- 
ton, drawing approving cheers from the 
House of Commons with that passage, 
was not merely handing out a gratuitous 
compliment. In his grave address of Aug. 
7 on Britain’s dollar crisis (see page 26), 
he was explaining where some of the U.S. 
dollars had gone. They had gone to Canada 
to help remedy the dominion’s own serious 
shortage. 

Although Britain last year received a 
Canadian credit of $1,250,000,000, it was 
paying for half of its Canadian purchases 
out of the United States’ $3,750,000,000 
loan instead. In the past year, 220,000,000 
of Britain’s precious and vanishing United 
States dollars had been spent in Canada, 
“»yractically all on food.” Of the “startling” 
$700,000.000 July withdrawal on the Amer- 
ican credit, $40,000,000 went to Canada 
in payment for wheat. 

Debt and Debtor: Dalton’s “undy- 
ing debt” was the only explanation for his 
willingness to pass some of his hard-won 
United States dollars on to Ottawa de- 
spite the fact he still had 500,000,000 Ca- 
nadian dollars to his credit. Nevertheless 
the revelation that he had done so, at 
Canada’s request, pointed up the growing 
alarm in Canada at its deepening dollar 
poverty. Customarily coupled with the 
United States as a principal world creditor, 
Canada is in fact a debtor in trade south 
of its border. It sells far more goods to 
Britain and Europe than it buys there, 
but sells far less to the United States than 
it buys here; its favorable balances in 
“soft” European currencies are useless in 
meeting United States dollar obligations. 

In 1946, Canada’s dollar deficit amount- 
ed to $603.000,000. This vear it is expected 
to pass $1,090,000,000, nearly enough to 
gobble up the available dollar reserves of 
$1,250,000.000. With the British “allow- 
ance” to be cut off by Britain’s own crisis, 
Canada may have to ask the United 
States itself to help it over the dollar 
hurdle. 

That possibility, brushed aside as very 
remote only a few months ago, last week 
became so real that The Financial Post of 
Toronto headlined a front-page story from 
Ottawa: “Dollar Crisis May Force Canada 
to Seek U.S. Loan.” 

“We have perhaps another four or five 
months’ grace before we must face the sort 
of emergency which confronts Great Brit- 
ain today,’ wrote The Post. “A loan of 
say $500,000,000 would . . . give Canada 
a ‘cushion’. . . until such time as remedial 
action is taken by the United States to cor- 
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rect the fundamental world shortage of 
dollars.” 
Actually, most Canadians expected that 


such remedial action—in the form. of 
Marshall plan dollar expenditures which 
would ultimately wind up in Canala— 
would materialize before a loan had to Be 
requested. But if it didn’t, the only alter- 
native to a United States loan would be an 
even more dreaded step: imposition of 
import controls to reduce drastically Ca- 
nadian purchases in the United States. 


YUKON: 
Ride a Whitehorse 


A buyer finally appeared last week for 
the white elephant of Whitehorse, the 
Yukon refinery of the fabulous Canol 
project. 

Beginning in April 1944, the Whitehorse 
refinery had processed 976,764 barrels of 
crude oil, brought to it through the spec. 
tacular—and spectacularly expensive— 
Canol pipeline from wells 600 miles away 
at Norman Wells, Northwest Territories, 
Whitehorse output supplied the Alaska 
garrison and fueled Russia-bound Lend- 
Lease planes. But when plans for an of- 
fensive against Japan from Alaska were 
abandoned, Canol’s wartime usefulness 
ended. In March 1945 the project was 
shut down. 

The Whitehorse refinery has stood idle 
ever since. The United States Foreign 
Liquidation Commission put it up for sale 
this January. It didn’t expect to get back 
the $6,000,000 cost of refinery materials— 
in itself a mere drop in the barrel of 
$134,000,000 spent for the refinery, wells, 
pipelines, roads, airfields, construction 
camp, and townsites of the Canol project 
—but it testily refused a bid of only S151. 
133 offered last April. On Aug. 8 it got an 
acceptable bid, $1,000,000. The buyer: Im- 
perial Oil, Ltd., of Toronto, which already 
operates the Norman Wells field. 





Bath for Bronto: In the Dinosaur garden of St. George’s Park in 
Calgary, Alta., girls of the Sat-Teen Club and Beta Sigma Phi give 
a Saturday night scrubbing to one of the garden’s prize exhibits, a 
life-size reproduction of the brontosaurus. Above, Susan Ward 
mounts a 35-foot ladder to apply a finishing touch, lipstick. 
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Copyright, The American Tobacco Company 


FINE TOBACCO 


is what counts ina cigaretve 


rs 





“Bright Tobacco,” painted by Fletcher Martin 





“Year after year, I’ve seen the makers of Lucky Strike 
buy quality leaf—-fine, ripe, mellow tobacco.” 

—F. L. Evans, 25 years an independent tobacco buyer. 

“For over 19 years, I’ve scen the makers of Lucky Strike 
buy fine tobacco— tobacco that’s got quality, real quality.” 


—J. L. Cummins, 20 years an independent tobacco auctioneer. 


“At auction after auction, | ve seen the makers of 
Lucky Strike buy ripe, mellow tobacco.” 





—J. Talley, 8 years an independent tobacco warehouseman. 


and Lucky Strike 
means FINE TOBACCO! 


So Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed —So Free and Easy on the Draw 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


@-Specified 


TWO-WAY SINGLE BELT CONVEYOR SYSTEM 





ah HOSE, BELTING, MO 
highest standard of quality 





Newest engineering marvel is Goodyear’s latest 


contribution to the science of transporting bulk 


bring coal or ore in, and to carry slag out. It ean 


transport ageregate to eravel plants and take away 


materials — a belt conveyor system designed to sand to stock piles. It can move minerals out of 


carry a full pay load in two directions, simul- 


mines and carry supplies in. In small sizes it ean 
taneously. 


be used on plant assembly lines where dual opera- 
Secret of this paradox is the ingenious train tions are performed. 

ofend pulleys, diagramed in the blueprint above, 
worked out by the G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical 


Man. As you see, these pulleys reverse the belt 


It’s a natural, too, for all one-way conveyor 
operations handling sticky materials like iron 
ores, paint rock and fine wet coal where belts now 
sothat both top and return runs are equally avail- require continuous washing and seraping to pre- 
able for load carrying. vent wear on the return run. Since the cover never 
As a result it is now possible to haul loads of touches a pulley, accumulations can’t be ground 
diferent or similar materials, in equal or unequal in, 








tonnages, in two directions, at the same time. on What does it cost? The G.T.M. will be clad to 
e . . . rc < 


asinele . { ic Oeway > 2s > aYrticne 2 , x a 
inele belt, And this two-way belt can be articu vive you case-history figures, demonstrating the 


lated with additional flights of similar design to 
form a dual-conveyor system up to 10, 20, 30 or 
more miles in length. 


amazingly low cost of large-volume haulage by 
Goodyear “rubber railroads,” now still further 
reduced by this new two-way operation. For a 
Industry has many tasks for the two-way belt. complete analysis of your job, write: Goodyear, 


In some steel mill operations it can be used to Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California. 


GOOD, YEAR 
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Love at first sight 





Rest-ride springs ! 








You said it— 
. y Ze | 
Theresa 77° in your future 
Treasure Chest i _——- jonah = 
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—— LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


(ONFERENCE: 


In Search of Security 


A century ago, it is said, Dom Pedro IT, 

fmperor Of Brazil, consulted a German 
jitect on plans for a palace to be built 
»avast mountain estate he had acquired 
\) winding miles inland and northward 
Fam Rio de Janeiro. The architect sent 
" Hamburg for 35 German workers. In- 
jead, 3.500 came. So a city as well as a 
palace Was built and named Petrépolis for 
ihe emperor. Now grown to 46,829 Petré- 
iis serves as Brazil’s summer capital, 
vere government officials, diplomats, and 
the elite of Rio escape the capital’s sum- 
ner, December through March. 

Here, on Aug. 15, in the Brazilian win- 
tr, delegates from twenty American re- 
publies will gather for the long-postponed 
fnter-American Conference for the Main- 
nance of Continental Peace and Secur- 
ity. Official conference headquarters will 
be in the Hotel Quitandinha, a Norman- 
ityle palace on the edge of the city, sur- 
rounded by lakes and wooded mountains. 

The conference’s sole purpose is to put 
in permanent form the temporary wartime 
measures for the defense of the hemisphere 
which were adopted at the Chapultepec 


Conference in 1945. The Act of Chapulte- - 


we declared: “Every attack of a state 
wainst the integrity or the inviolability of 
the territory, or against the sovereignty or 
plitical independence of an American 
date, shall . . . be considered as an act of 
weression against the other states which 
tga this act.” Then it outlined the ways 
in which the other states would come to 
the aid of the one attacked. At Petrdpolis, 
the conferees must decide how r-uch of this 
to keep permanently. 

The Fading Bloom: It was clear, 
fom pre-conference exchanges of opinion, 
that all avreed that an attack on one coun- 
ty must be considered an attack on all, 
ad that the one attacked must be defend- 
ed collectively. But first indications were 
that there would be bitter disagreement on 
ways and means of mobilizing hemisphere 
defenses. 

Kighteen of the republics favored mak- 
ing a two-thirds vote in favor of defensive 

} «ction binding on all countries. Secretary 
oi State George C. Marshall was _ will- 
ing to accept this for the United States, 
even though it meant possible trouble 
with the Senate, jealous of its constitu- 
lial power over foreign affairs. Only 
Argentina dissented, by proposing that 
all defense decisions be unanimous, and 
thus, in effect, asserting the same veto 
power that the Soviet Union has’ used 
fo hamstring the United Nations. 

This was the first, but not the only dis- 
cordant note. William D. Pawley, United 
States Ambassador to Brazil, sounded an- 
other. He had long urged a large United 
States loan to Brazil on condition that 
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Brazilian oil fields be opened to United 
States operators. He proposed that Secre- 
tary of the Treasury John Snyder come 
down to study the proposition. Marshall 
objected that the time was inopportune. 
President Truman settled the dispute: “If 
John wants to go, let him do so.” Snyder 
went down and was shown the industrial 
plants financed by wartime United States 
loans, and the sites for others Brazil hopes 
to build with future loans. He expressed in- 
terest and approval, but came home with- 
out committing himself. 

Pawley, meanwhile, had objected to the 
inclusion of Ellis O. Briggs, Ambassador 
to Uruguay and formerly righthand man 
tu Spruille Braden, on the United States 
delegation to, the conference. Assistant 
Secretary of State Norman Armour was 
prepared to support Briggs, but the latter 
said he preferred to withdraw since Paw- 
ley, the host ambassador, did not feel able 
to welcome him. All this was taking some 
of the bloom off the conference. 

The New Hope: Then, on Friday, 
Aug. 8, Argentine Foreign Minister Juan 
A. Bramuglia freshened the conference’s 
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summed it up: “Argentina has found that 
imitation of Russian tactics gained it no 
popularity. Now we can get about the 
business of organizing the hemisphere 
against Russian or any other aggression.” 


PARAGUAY: 


Assault on Asuneci6én 


When the First Army Corps of Presi- 
dent Higinio Morinigo of Paraguay cap- 
tured the rebel capital, Concepcion, on 
July 31, it looked as if the almost five- 
month-old civil war was over. But it was 
only their capital, not the rebel army, 
that fell. 

While Morinigo’s troops were busy mop- 
ping up around Concepcion, boatloads of 
rebels headed down the Paraguay River 
toward Asuncion. When they were discov- 
ered the President hastily recruited a Sec- 
ond Army Corps, largely a pickup force 
of mobilized civilians, to defend the cap- 
ital. Rebel claims that they had entered 
the city were stoutly denied. 

Then on Aug. 10 a group of foreign 
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Hemisphere headquarters: The foreign ministers meet at the Quitandinha 


hopes. Just before leaving Buenos Aires 
with Argentina’s 47-man delegation, Bra- 
muglia announced that his government 
would not press its unanimity proposal 
and would accept the two-thirds rule. He 
said his country was “determined to 
collaborate in order to obtain total Pan 
American solidarity. We are not going to 
spare any effort to obtain that solidarity.” 

Washington hailed Bramuglia’s state- 
ment as a sure omen of success for the 
conference. One dweller on Embassy Row 
said: “The State Department’s sighs of 
relief were audible clear out here on Six- 
teenth Street.” 

One smart Latin American diplomat 


diplomats accredited to Morinigo arrived 
in Buenos Aires by boat and_ station 
wagon. Argentine authorities refused to 
let reporters interview them. But they 
were obviously refugees. 

The same day an official broadcast ad- 
mitted that the rebels had fought their 
way into the suburbs and had virtually 
sealed off Asuncion. “The revolutionaries 
are digging their graves in the suburbs,” a 
communiqué boasted. But on Aug. 11 
rebel pressure was increasing, and diplo- 
matic reports from Asuncién said Mo- 
rinigo had transferred his government to 
Pilar, a small town on the Paraguay 
River, facing Argentine territory. 








Hoover takes a look at the world 


Birthday: Herserr Hoover, the only 
living ex-President, observed his 73rd birth- 
day Aug. 10. In San Francisco, he blamed 
“one nation alone” for the world’s ills. “If 
Russia won't make peace and econ- 
tinues to insist on using poison squads to 
disrupt other governments, the rest of the 
world will have to learn to get along with- 
out Russia,” Hoover said. 


On Solid Ground: Ericu Maria Re- 
MARQUE, 49, German-born novelist (“All 
Quiet on the Western Front’), became a 
United States citizen in New York, Aug. 
7. “It’s like getting some ground under 
your feet,” he said, after being a man with- 
out a country for fourteen years. Now he 
may try writing in English. “Still, at my 
age it is a difficult change to make,” he 
sighed. “I wish I had come ten 
earlier.” 


years 


Tragedy: Sipney S. McMaru, 35, for- 
mer Marine Corps lieutenant colonel, led 
the GI ticket to victory over the old 
political machine in Hot Springs, Ark., 
last year. He was elected prosecutor. On 
Aug. 7, while MceMath was at a political 
rally, his 26-year-old wife, Anne, shot and 
killed his father. The prosecutor issued a 
statement naming his wife as the killer, 
but explaining that she had been “hysteri- 
cal with fright” over the elder McMath’s 
drunken abuse. Then he stepped aside to 
allow another prosecutor to take over the 
case. 


Married: Satty Hangs, actress, whose 
friend, Jimmy Collins, has just begun a 
Sing Sing term for embezzlement, and 
J. B. Ransom Jr., investment broker; in 
Mexico. Miss Haines, who has been mar- 
ried six times previously, once to movie 
comedian Bert Wheeler, explained: “I 
hated to be alone.” 
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Enough: Kay Srammers, 33, British 
tennis player, said she would retire from 
the game after seventeen years at the end 
of the season. In South Orange, N. J., for 
the Eastern grass-court tournament, she 
said: “I have had my fill . . . and besides, 
my husband loathes tennis.” She married 
Michael Menzies of the Welsh Guards in 
1940. 


Divorced: EvuGENe OrwANpby, conductor 
of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
and Sterry GoupNer, former harpist with 
the New York Philharmonic; after 25 
years, in Reno. 


Home: VirGinia HILL, girl friend of the 
late Benjamin (Bugsy) Siegel, flew home 
from Paris without trying to carry out her 
threat to jump from the plane. “I’m just 
a farm girl at heart, and I want to go 
back to the country,” she sobbed. The po- 
lice escorted her from the airfield to her 
palatial home in Miami. As the officers 
left, she was shedding her clothes. 


Virginia Hill’s “just a farm girl” 


Contest: Frankurn D. Roosetvett Jr., 
and his wife, the former Ethel du Pont, 
each received a summons to appear in 
traffic court on Aug. 21 for racing each 
other in separate cars through Lake Suc- 


cess, N. Y. 


Opinion: Lapy Astor sailed for England 
on the Queen Mary leaving a number of 
Astorisms in her wake: (1) American 
politicians make capital of the Palestine 
situation in bids for Jewish votes, and 
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Lady Astor lists a few gripes 


“when I look at New York and think that 
the Presidency depends on the New York 
vote, which is a Jewish and foreign vote. 
it gives me, a Virginian, something to 
think about.” (2) Anti-Semitic riots in 
England are “perfectly abominable,” but 
so is terrorism in Palestine. The next day, 
Rep. Emanuel Celler of New York said 
he would ask the State Department never 
again to grant “Lady Gasbags Astor” a 


visa to enter the United States. 


Died: Gipsy Smirn, 87, British evan- 
gelist; en route to the United States on 
the Queen Mary, Aug. 4. Smith was a 
genuine gypsy whose personal magnetism 
earned him thousands of faithful followers. 
He preached all over the world for 70 
years. In 1938, he married Mary Alice 
Shaw, 25, of Los Angeles, his second wife. 

Herbert Asquitu, 66, British poet and 
novelist; at Bath, England, Aug. 5. His 
best-known book was “Moments of Mem- 
ory,” which contained a warmly sympa- 
thetic picture of his father, Herbert Henry 
Asquith, Liberal Prime Minister from 
1908 to 1916. 

Princess HERMINE VON SCHONAICH- 
CaroLatH, 59, widow of Kaiser Wil 
helm II; in Frankfurt-an-der-Oder, Aug. 8. 
The princess married Wilhelm in 1922, 
after he had gone into exile at Doorn, 
Holland. Despite the storm of protest 
from German monarchists because _ the 
Kaiser’s first wife had died shortly before, 
the marriage was a very happy one (see 
page 35). 

Gen. Anton DenIKIN, 74, commander 
of the White Russian Army in its fight 
against the Bolsheviks; at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Aug. 7. After his futile three-year 
fight against the new regime, Denikin es- 
caped to France, where he lived until he 
came to this country a year ago. 
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Resurgent VD 


Since the beginning of medical history, 
war has been the advance guard of vene- 
real disease. It strikes first in mobilization, 
when excited young men leave their homes 
for a strange new life. It hits even harder 
in demobilization, when millions of men on 
the move feel the inevitable release from 
war’s tension. 

In the second world war, the United 
States passed through the mobilization 
period with a remarkably good VD score. 
By late 1943, Army VD rates 
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one out of every five VD cases had both 
syphilis and gonorrhea. 

Interviewed by Newsweek, Dr. J. R. 
Heller Jr.. VD chief of the USPHS, ad- 
mitted that. while old syphilis cases have 
lessened, early syphilis is far from licked 
and that “we’re finding much more gonor- 
rhea than we like.” 

New USPHS early-syphilis estimates for 
1947 show an 18 per cent rise over last 
vear (1946, 96,222; 1947, 113,000) and 
more than a 90 per cent rise over 1941 
(68.319). Reported gonorrhea is expected 
to double 1941 rates (1941, 193,032; 1947, 
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States cities of 100,000 to 250.000 popula. 
tion are in the “poor” and “bad” reports 
Added to the threat of commercial pr. 
titution is the even more insidious Vp 
danger from the amateurs, particularly th, 
teen-agers. The bulk of all new VD cag, 
Dr. Walter Clarke, executive director F 
the American Social Hygiene Associatig, 
reports. is among the very young, |) 
Tennessee, one of the greatest rises ya 
among the 15-16 year olds. Half of the poy 
cases in’ Washineton, D.C... occurred j 
virls under 22 and boys under 25, 
Cases of veterans with venereal! diceos, 
help to tot up the high civiliay 





had reached an all-time low—28 
per 1,000 per annum. Despite 
wartime insecurity and a moving 
population, civilian VD was also 
held in check. 

But in 1945, when the fighting 
ceased, the picture changed. 
Within a few months, the coun- 

















try faced a shocking increase in 
VD rates. Last week. as in city 
after city VD rose to top place 
on communicable-disease — lists. 






both doctors and laymen wanted 
to know what had halted the 
nation’s spectacular wartime cru- 







sade against these dangerous in- 
fections. 

In Washington, United States 
Public Health Service officials. 
headed by Surgeon General 
Thomas Parran, veteran VD 
fighter, preferred to take a long 
view and to point out sensational 
successes in VD control in the 
past decade. The short, gray- 
haired, 54-vear-old) Parran, who 
was kept off the air in 1934 for 
mentioning the word “syphilis. 
briskly announced: “Never be- 

















fore in such a short period of time 
has so much ground been won 





against any single disease.” 
But elsewhere in the country, 
cold, hard statistics painted a 







eloomier postwar picture of VD. Many a 
local public-health worker knew the battle 
was far from won. 

The Unconquered Plague: Newly 
completed USPHS charts, comparing 1946 
with 1947 through June, show new syphilis 
cases on the upswing in these big cities: 
Pittsburgh, St. Paul, and Indianapolis, up 
100 per cent: Philadelphia, Atlanta, and 
Louisville, up 50 per cent: Cincinnati. 
Oklahoma City. and Portland, Ore... up 
30 per cent: Minneapolis and Jersey City. 
up 25 per cent. Other rises of 5 to 20 per 
cent were noted in San Antonio, Rochester, 
N.Y., Oakland. New Orleans. Newark, 
Memphis, Dayton, and Birmingham. 

In New York State, VD figures have 
doubled in the past five years. In Washine- 
ton, D.C., gonorrhea increased fivefold 
and syphilis was trebled. In Florida, 
syphilis increased 43 per cent in one year. 
In Oklahoma, soaring figures revealed that 
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The Army’s new poster for an old problem under the law, the VA  canno 


136.000). Since USPHS men figure only 
half the cases come to their attention, it 
is estimated that the United States will 
have some 200,000 new syphilis cases this 
year and at least 1.000.000 of gonorrhea. 

The major source of venereal disease 
is and has always been prostitution. War- 
time figures showed that more than 90 per 
cent of the professional prostitutes were in- 
fected. Working with local authorities. the 
Army succeeded in closing brothels in 
more than 700 cities. But after a tempo- 
rary lull, prostitution is showing signs of 
a spectacular comeback. 

Red Light Menace: A study made 
by the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion shows that now only 30 per cent of 
American communities can boast of clean 
conditions, compared with 45 per cent in 
1941. Now 36 per cent are only “fair,” 19 
per cent are “poor,” and 15 per cent are 
downright “bad.” Nearly half the United 


score In many communities, 4). 
though the services took ever 
precaution against returning the 
men to civilian life with Vp. 
some cases undoubtedly  slippel 
through. 

Creheeked Vets: At th 
peak of pressure for rapid de. 
mobilization of the armed forces. 
some 77,000 men were discharged 
with a positive or doubtful blood 
test. with a warning to check 
with the Public Health office o 
with their family doctor. Noy 
Veterans Administration doctors 
fear that 25.000 to 40,000 of thee 
men will. eventually develop nev- 
rosyphilis (syphilis of the nervous 
system), which so far has stu) 
bornly resisted certain cure. 

Just now, 52,000 veterans ar 
getting VD treatments each yea 
in the USPHS rapid treatmey 
centers, where they make wy 
about one-third of all cases the! 
come to the centers. The VA of. 
cials predict that in 25 year 
medical care for syphilitic vete- 
ans will cost at least $328,010.) 
They would like to start @ follow 
up program of suspected syphils 
cases among the veterans. By 





spend its funds for such a servic 
since it would be “preventive medicine.” 
VD fighters join in unanimous agree 
ment on one aspect of the crusade. Tht 
most difficult problem is that of tht 
Negro. USPHS figures show that 40 1 
50 per cent of all reported cases of syphilis 
and gonorrhea are Negroes. 
Mississippi. Florida, South Carolina 
Georgia, and Louisiana have the nation: 
highest VD rates. In Florida, four out 
ten Negro men from 21 to 35 in sclectiv 
service had syphilis: in Texas. Georgie 
Maryland, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Ne 
Mexico. three out of ten. In Washingt 
D.C., where the Negroes represent 30 pe 
cent of the population, there are eigh! 
Negro VD cases to one white. Last yea! 
13.062 or 25 per cent of the 52.051 VI) 
cases reported for all of New York Cit 
came from the Harlem area. 
In most of the affected communities 
there has been a tendency to gloss over the 
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Charging an electric melting furnace 


COOKING Mettly INTO METAL 





An unusual foundry is now in operation 
at Elyria, Ohio. It’s the foundry of the 
Electro-Alloys Division of Brake Shoe. 
And its sole function is to combat costly 
heat and chemical corrosion with special 
alioy castings. Parts for high temperature 
furnaces... parts for the conveyors that 
carry products through these furnaces... 
parts for hundreds of other places where 
heat and corrosion eat up metals. 

This foundry had its inception many 
years ago when Brake Shoe’s research 
engineers and metallurgists first went to 
work on the problems of heat and corro- 
sion, Later, an experimental foundry 
was built at Mahwah, N. J. There, known 
and promising alloys, processes, and foun- 
dry practices all were explored toward 
helping industry wage a more effective war 
against heat and corrosion. 

Today, at Elyria, stands a foundryman’s 
dream, because it permits skilled foundry- 


men to produce the best—at their best. It’s 
push-button operated! Mechanization, 
wherever possible, lets workmen use their 
skill instead of their muscles. It’s clean! 
Dust and fume removal systems safeguard 
workers’ health; promote maximum effi- 
ciency. It’s complete! From laboratory to 
pattern shop, from electric arc and induc- 
tion furnaces to X-ray inspection rooms, 


no expense has been spared to make the , 


Elyria foundry one of the best equipped 
in the country. 

This foundry’s advanced research and 
manufacturing facilities are now being 
used by many companies needing castings 
with superior resistance to heat and cor- 
rosion. If you face the challenge of making 
the “‘Punished Parts” in your plant work 
longer or better, Electro-Alloys or one of 
Brake Shoe’s other 9 divisions may help 
find the answer. Your inquiry is invited. 
American Brake Shoe Co., 230 Park Ave., N. Y.17,N. Y. 


Ten Divisions of American Brake Shoe 
Company produce wear-resisting parts 
in 59 American and Canadian plants. 


American Brakeblok Division 
American Forge Division 
American Manganese Steel Division 
Brake Shoe and Castings Division 
Electro-Alloys Division 
Engineered Castings Division 
Kellogg Division 
National Bearing Division 
Ramapo Ajax Division 


Southern Wheel Division 
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high VD prevalence in the Negro. Negro 
leaders hesitate to publicize the situation 
lest white employers fire their Negro help. 
Some Southern legislatures refuse to fur- 
nish enough money for adequate treatment 
of Negroes. White doctors often turn 
down duty in Negro clinics, and there are 
not enough Negro doctors to do the job. 

The VD increase in Negroes is laid chief- 
ly to poverty, crowded living conditions, 
lack of sex education, and promiscuity. It 
is abetted by the large number of VD 
“repeaters,” who rely on the promised easy 
cures with penicillin. 

Spirochete and Gonococeus: What 
is the present status of penicillin as a 
cure-all for syphilis and gonorrhea? 

This much VD experts know. Penicillin 
is superior to any other treatment that 
has vet been tried. Penicillin cures gonor- 
rhea in one day in 95 per cent of all cases. 
If taken early enough, it stops syphilis in 
four to nine days, whereas under old meth- 
ods, a syphilitic patient faced a rigorous 
70-week cure with arsenicals or with artifi- 
cial fever. This does not mean that all early 
syphilis cases are “cured” by _ penicillin. 
There is evidence of some relapses, although 
it is hard to distinguish between relapses 
and new infections. 

The value of penicillin in’ preventing 
congenital syphilis is beyond dispute. 
Now it is possible to assure a pregnant 
woman who has recently contracted syph- 
ilis that, with penicillin, there is a 98 per 
cent certainty that she will have a non- 
syphilitic baby. Because of penicillin, the 
1936 infant mortality from syphilis of 30,- 
000 has been reduced to 12,000. 

Penicillin has a good record in the treat- 
ment of gastric syphilis. In the more 
serious forms of the disease that affect the 
heart and the brain, as yet results from 
the drug alone are not sufficiently satis- 
factory to warrant its use without the aid 
of arsenic or bismuth. 

Most doctors emphasize that at least ten 
vears must elapse before the true worth of 
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Chicago Health Director Bundesen 
wo) 


also led a VD fight in 1937 


penicillin in syphilis therapy can be cor- 
rectly assayed. They also warn that it is 
too early to. diagnose possible permanent 
damage from repeated VD infections, even 
though they are promptly “cured” by peni- 
cillin. And research scientists have yet to 
agree as to whether or not patients may be- 
come “penicillin fast” (when the germs in 
the body acquire a resistance to the mold 
killer) after prolonged treatment with 
penicillin (NEwswEeEK, June 23) . 

The MD and the Pharmacist: Al- 
though penicillin has been in mass produc- 
tion in the United States for more than 
three years, many doctors have not learned 
the new technique. A surprisingly large 
number still give patients the long-drawn- 
out arsenical or sulfa treatments. 

One reason for this is obvious: Both 
sulfa drugs and arsenicals are cheaper. For 
example, a dose (200,000 units) of peni- 
cilliir costs 66 cents wholesale and is sold 


ies 


for $1 to $2 over the drugstore counter 
The doctor in turn may charge as much a 
$10 to $50 for administering this one dose. 
Public-health authorities, gravely ey. 
cerned over these high costs, say “until 
penicillin can sell as cheaply as a yeast 
cake, VD will remain a tough and costly 
problem.” 

The Terrified Patient: To the aver. 
age man or woman. discovery that he or 
she has a venereal infection still comes as 4 
serious psychological shock. Few realize 
that VD is a disease, not a disgrace. Men 
are particularly distressed lest their wives 
and children learn of their shame. Mar. 
ried people are reluctant to appear at a 
public clinic, even though they are as. 
sured that their cases will be handled jn 
confidence. Women are so reticent about 
applying for clinic help that doctors have 
begun to suspect a large number of hidden 
female VD cases. 

Some patients tell interviewers at the 
clinic that they got the disease from “lift- 
ing weights,” from “bad food,” or from 
“oreen liquor.” Many do not recognize 
the symptoms at all. Countless thousands 
still depend on drugstore concoctions, 
cheap magazine ads, and quack medicines. 

To gain a better understanding of the 
misconceptions and taboos about  vene- 
real diseases, the USPHS is working out 
some new cross-reference questionnaires 
containing ‘tricky questions designed to 
smoke out the truth about the patient's 
attitude. By matching two sets of ques- 
tions, such as (1) “What disease did you 
think you had when you first became sick?” 
and (2) “Why did your symptoms make 
you hesitate about seeing a doctor?”, they 
hope to get at the seat of the patient’s 
concealed motivation. 

The Solution: On the grounds that 
mass prophylaxis is a failure and _ that 
medical cure of VD is not infallible, the 
Army has fallen back on a new technique 
ralled “The Moral Approach.” 

Terse, ugly VD posters in lurid colors 


U. S. Public Health Photos 


A disease, not a disgrace: Too many people are reluctant to apply for clinic help 
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jave been withdrawn, along with coarsely- 
















sc yorded match boxes, and replaced with 
in idealistic appeals such as family pictures 
a beled “Remember They Are Waiting— 
. Oe aac’ , ; : 
nti] Meavoid sf) ag Shocking VD movies that 
vast ere shown the rookies were re valled. In- 
sty fgstead, 2 sentimental film, “Miracle of 
living,” which touches the soldier’s love 
ver. got his family, will be released this fall. 
i. Although the new Army VD policy in- 
as q [gpdudes no mass instruction on prophylaxis, 
lize [ggrenewed « ‘mphasis is placed on a chaplain’s 
Ten fg pogram of religious services, and indoctri- 
‘ves gation teams to “place special emphasis on 
lay. (ge-control, self-discipline, and the worth 
it of right conduct.” 
ee. But many civilian doctors who have 
lin [ggyatched the rapid rise of VD infection, 
wie ward syphilis and gonorrhea with a more 
ave [goical eve. To their way of thinking, the 
iden ral solution to VD is not through curb- 
ig promiscuity but through wiping out 
the [pie disease with medical means. 
lift. The Hidden VD: Without commit- 
rom ing himself on any new VD approach, 
nize Dr. Parran insists that the way to solve 
nds. fgtte VD problem is “to do the same thing 
ons. the USPHS is doing, only on a_ bigger 
nes. ile.” In a NEWSWEEK interview, Parran 
the Madescribed this program as (1) getting the 
ene- [agpivate doctor interested in the latest VD- 
out ontrol methods, (2) improving public 
Lires eucation on VD, and (8) finding the 
| to large proportion of undiscovered VD cases, 
snt’s atimated at an annual 100,000 for syphilis 
ues- and 500,000 for gonorrhea. 
you Next month in Chicago, city health offi- 
ck?” cals will open a 45-day campaign, the 
nake frst of its kind in a population of this size, 
they fi which all Chicagoans who think they 
ont’s imght have venereal disease will be urged 
fo come in for free treatment. VD ex- 
that yrts are optimistic that through this 
that highly publicized demonstration, thou- 
the ands of hidden VD cases will ask for 
ique f¥teatment, not only for their own sake, but 
o that they may no longer infect others. 
olors (ther big-city clean-up movements, they 





pnt out, would help to accelerate an all- 
nit drive against venereal infection, peace- 
limes most dangerous forgotten malady. 







Arsenic De- Wormer 


Among the tropical diseases that felled 
American troops in the South Pacific, none 
a more troublesome than filariasis. Un- 
les checked, this abnormal swelling of the 
ymph glands, caused by a tropical worm, 
often deve ‘loped into elephantiasi sis. 

last week in the journal Science, Drs. 
C.F. Otto and T. H. Maren of the Johns 
Hopkins University described a new ar- 
senic-cont: aining chemical now under trial 
orelief of filariasis in dogs and man. It 
s known as Tropical Disease Center No. 
0, or, more technically, phenyl arsen- 
ide. It is the first chemical so far dis- 
tvered that will destroy all the dangerous 
bult filariasis worms in doses that can 
ilely be given to human beings. 
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A guide for fishermen... 
and factory heads 


| seme rod guides (like the one 
above) and bearing surfaces in reels 
can now wear virtually forever. 


Why? Because the hardest metal 
made by man is adaptable for use at 
the wear points. This super-hard metal 
is Carboloy Cemented Carbide. 


And the same, almost incredible 
wear-resisting qualities of Carboloy are 
equally effective in thousands of manu- 
facturing applications and product 
parts throughout industry. Take textile 
plants, for example: 


Textile parts last years longer 
In one mill, Carboloy nylon guides 
have lasted three years and are still in 
use! Steel guides lasted only two 
months. And so it is with slitter knives, 
carding pins, needles, jute and yarn 
guides ... all tough spots for ordinary 
metals but duck soup for Carboloy. 





THE HARDEST 


METAL 


Vital to all industries 
Carboloy is held by authorities to be 
one of the ten most important indus- 
trial developments of the past decade 
. .. a guide to cost-minded factory 


heads everywhere . . . because: 


1. Carboloy commonly triples 
the output of both men and 
machines, 

2. Regularly increases the qual- 
ity of products, and 


3. Cuts, forms or draws all 
alloys with accuracy and 
speed previously unknown. 


A challenge to you 
The odds are 10 to 1 that Carboloy— 
the amazing metal of many uses—can 
be put to work profitably in your plant 
by our engineers. Write 


Carboloy cenie Inc., Detroit 32, Mich. 


© 1947 CaRBOLOY co. 


CARBOLOY 


CEMENTED CARBIDE 
MADE BY MAN 
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For new horizons in musical enjoyment. 
One of 14 models priced from $187 to 
$750. Your Magnavox. dealer is listed 
in the classified telephone directory. 
The Hepplewhite (illustrated) $395.00. 
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RELIEVED 
with the aid 0. 


aids in quieting 
the nervous system 
THE WORLD OVER 














“Eveready” “Mini-Max”’ batteries give 
you more power because their flat-cell 
construction doesn’t waste space! You 
get better hearing longer through more 
hearing hours between battery changes. 


WAR SECRET! This rugged, efficient 
construction made possible the proxim- 
ity fuse—No. 2 in wartime importance. 


Today, it helps you get more from 
your hearing aid! Ounce for ounce, the 
greatest energy producer—size for size, 
the most compact... penny for penny, 
the most economical, “Eveready” bat- 
teries are for sale at your hearing-aid 
dealer’s. Get them by name. 


EVEREADY 


TRADE-MARKS 
MINI-MAX 
HEARING-AID BATTERIES 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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FREE! 


Just off the press, 
“Progress Toward 
Better Hearing’... 
Write Dept. N-23 
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Australian Bull ants in the United States for a brief stay—we hope 


Universal Ants 


Those ants that ruined your picnic last 
week were not the biggest in the world. 
The biggest and toughest ants known to 
man, 3,456 of them, running from black 
to a reddish brown in color, and from 
one-half to one inch long, arrived in San 
Francisco on Aug. 7 from Australia for an 
eight-day visit under a_ strict United 
States Department of Agriculture quar- 
antine. They are Australian Bull ants and 
are spending their eight days under ob- 
servation by American scientists who are 
anxious to check on their origin, social 
structure, and environment. The ants were 
accompanied by an Australian naturalist 
because a previous shipment which had 
been sent by air mail died en route. 


Fishy Red Tide 


It began in November 1946, when Flori- 
da mackerel fishermen found dead and dy- 
ing fish and turtles floating in streaks of 
brownish red water 10 to 14 miles offshore 
from Naples. By Jan. 10, the strange red 
tide had moved northward along the Flori- 
da coast, where it streaked the green sea 
water for miles. Fish died by the millions 
and piled up on the shore in decaying 
A nauseous gas rose above the 
streaks and moved landward, causing Flo- 
ridians to cough and gasp. The swimming 
beaches were spoiled and the winter tourist 
trade dropped sharply. After 30 days, the 
red tide suddenly disappeared. 

Last week the ominous red streaks were 
back, stretching 75 miles up the Gulf coast 
just below Tampa. Once more, piles of 
bloated fish cluttered the beaches. Mack- 
erel appeared to be relatively unaffected, 
but big schools of mullet were killed. Float- 
ing carcasses of black drum, tarpon, 
groupers, and large jewfish created such a 


masses. 


stench that Florida congressmen asked the 
United States Department of the Interior 
for an answer to the red-tide mystery. 

It was easy enough for the Fish and 
Wild Life Service to name the arch-vi- 
lain: a one-celled animal called “Gymuo. 
dinium,” so small that the naked eye cap- 
not see one, yet so prolific that there may 
be 60,000,000 of them in one quart 
sea water. 

But where the Gymnodinium came fron 
and why it killed the fish had oceanogra- 
phers stumped. Some thought it drifted jy 
from the high seas, where it may have bee: 
tossed up from the ocean’s floor. But si 
one was sure. 

Gallon bottles of the reddish water were 
flown to marine laboratories in Washing. 
ton, D.C., and Woods Hole, Mass., where 
scientists immediately discounted — two 
theories on why the fish died: that Gyn. 
nodinium masses were so thick they smotl- 
ered the fish, or that the organisms ¢lotte! 
their victims’ gills. This week, researchers 
advanced the theory that the organism: 
may give off a fluid which poisons the fish. 

Meanwhile in Florida, health authorities 
recommended that vacationists temporat: 
ily postpone their trips to the affected 
beaches. It was estimated that ten mor 
days would see the last of the red tides 


Atomic Lapse 


To the science-reading public, uraniut 
235 and plutonium, nuclear fuels for 
atomic power or for bombs, have an ove 
familiar ring. But about a third fissionable 
material, uranium 233, made from thorium 
(Newsweek, April 7), little has been sail 
and less written. 

In the current issue of Physical Review 
there appear two highly technical pape! 
containing discreetly phrased and_ none 
too easily understood data on uraniull 
233. Several physicists, among them ot 


Newsweek 
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4,N. May, are credited with the research. 
What the austere Physical Review fails to 
mention is that Dr. Allan Nunn May is 
now serving a ten-year prison term in 
Britain after pleading guilty to the charge 
of giving information on uranium 233 and 
935 to the Russians, 


Saber-Tooth Quarry 


More than a million years ago, a horde 

of South American animals slunk across 
the land bridge (now Central America 
aid the Panama Isthmus) that had been 
reestablished between North and South 
\merica. In the group of Ice Age creatures, 
there were the familiar armadillo, the 
ound sloth, and, less well known, the 
marsupial saber-tooth, a tigerlike animal 
vith a primitive brain and the habit of 
carrying its young in a pouch similar to 
those of the kangaroo and opossum. 

Last week, Dr. C. Bertrand Schultz, 
lirector of the University of Nebraska 
Museum, announced that the fossilized 
hones of a saber-toothed tiger had been 
lissovered in an old gravel pit near Cam- 
ridge, Neb. The skull, lower jaw, and 
vther bones furnished the first proof that 
tle South American animal actually 
eached North America, Dr. Schultz said. 
lhe tind also indicated that the saber- 
tooth was strong enough to hold its own 
wih the large meat-eating wildcats and 
vild dogs of North America. 

The quarry in which the new fossils 
vere found, formerly the bed of a river, 
iso contained bones of prehistoric giant 
hear dogs, tapirs, rhinos, and ground sloths. 
It was here that twenty years ago a Uni- 
versity of Nebraska field party uncovered 
int evidence in North America of the 
prehistorigé shovel-tusk elephant. 































Dr. Schultz and his Ice Age find 
August 18, 1947 


IF your car fel like “4s... ts time for 
MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 


THAT CUsHIONY FEELING LASTS LONGER WITH MARFax , 


Ever get a “grease job” — and then a couple of hundred miles later 
find you need another one? No such disappointments with Marfak 
Chassis Lubrication! This tough, “stick-to-it” lubricant conquers 
wear and friction for 1,000 miles and more. You can tell Marfak’s 


on the job by the “cushiony” driving that’s yours from one lube 
job to the next! Ask your Texaco 





Dealer to give your car that 
“Marfak feeling” today. 








THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 








Tune ins TEXACO STAR THEATER presents the TONY MARTIN show every Sunday night. See newspaper for time and station 
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Spee Cl-curc, FRIDEN 


For faster figure work every office needs a FRIDEN. This fully 
automatic Calculator assures accurate answers to every type of 
accounting problem. When you purchase a FRIDEN for your 
office you make possible sound economies of time and operations 
extending to every phase of your figuring problems. A demon- 
stration 0” your own work proves these facts. Telephone or write 


your local Friden Representative and get the answers. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U.S. A. SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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J ingle Tingle 


The two singing commercials custom. 
written last June. for the Yellow Cal) Co. 
of Providence, R.I., were only a. starte; 
for Charles Stark, Inc. It occurred t, 
Stark, who heads the New York radio 
package firm, that almost every city he 
could think of had a Yellow Cab Co. Afte: 
days of thumbing through phone direc. 
tories in the New York Public Library, a 
Stark researcher turned up 750 Yellow Cab 
companies in the United States and Can. 
ada. Stark solicited all of them. By last 
week, 82 in as many communities were 
airing Stark’s recorded boast: 


I love to ride the Yellow Cab way, 

So comfy and so little to pay. 

They keep me snug by night and by 
day. 

T always talee my taxi trips the Yellow 
Cab way. 

[phone rings | 

Please phone .. .* 


In Annapolis, Md.. the commercials 
were bought by the manager of an enter- 
prising fleet of three cabs. Larger com- 
panies from Seattle. Wash... to Tampa. 
Fla.. have invested the $100 Stark asks 
for outright sale of his recordings. Sung by 
a quartet and a girl soloist. both jingles 
are on a single disk. The disk becomes 
the property of the cab company. and 
from then on it’s up to the local radio 
announcers. They can put the Yellow 
Cab message across as faithfully and as 








On each recording, “Please phone.” is followed 
by a pause. Here a local announcer fills in with the 
phone number of the individual company. » 


Stark: Taxi jingles to the big time? 
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insistently as listeners will stand for it. 

Years before radio advertisers began to 
dream in jingles, Charles Stark was well 
established in radio. His-low, well-modu- 
lated voice is heard on some twenty radio 
shows 2 Week over the four networks (Can 
You ‘op This, Mr. and Mrs. North, the 
Bob Hawk Show, ete.). But though six- 
een years’ experience convinced him that 
there would always be bread and butter 
iy announcing, he wanted something more. 
“You can’t hang an announcement on the 
yall and look at it,” he explained. “I knew 
that | could come up with ideas just as 
fresh and creative as any of them.” 

Packaged Weather: The chance to 
take a Whack at creative radio came fast 
year With the formation of the package 
fm of Carr & Stark. With Tom Carr, a 
fellow announcer, Stark established him- 
elf in radio jingle circles with rhymed and 
warbled weather forecasts (NEWSWEEK, 
June 10, 1946). Then in January, Stark 
bought out his partner. 

While loyal to weather forecasts, musi- 
cal ime signals, taxi jingles, and 30-second 
recorded spots, the 34-year-old jingle 
vendor has an eye on big time. His pack- 
qe show, Cash and Carry, over Du Mont’s 
New York station is his starter in_tele- 
vision. And to break ground in full-time 
radio, Stark has produced a fifteen-minute 
program, Waeation With Pay, to be of- 
fered for sponsorship in the fall. 


Crocked 


Maurice Winnick, British dance-band 
leader, heard) Lulu: McConnell and Tom 
Howard and their unadulterated corn on It 
Pays to Be Ignorant (CBS, Friday, 10- 
10:30 pam., EDT), when the program was 
broadcast to American troops in England 
during the war. He liked it enough to ob- 
tain broadcasting rights for airing the 
show over the BBC. 

As Iynorance Is Bliss, the program made 
is British debut in 1946 (Newsweek, 
May 13, 1946). The British version in- 
cluded a zany band called “Dr. Crock and 
lis Crackpots.” Winnick selected a musi- 
van named Harry Albert Hines to lead the 
band, changing his name to “Dr. Crock” 
iecause Hines “is not a name a great many 
people would queue up for.” 

Last week people definitely were queuing 

up for Crock, and the BBC was getting a 
‘fairly substantial” number of letters ad- 
iressed to the musical doctor. But success 
placed Winnick in a Frankenstein quan- 
lary, He wanted to cash in on the radio 
how by producing a music-hall version. 
Because he controlled the radio rights to 
the program, Winnick assumed he could 
se anvone he desired—and he didn’t de- 
ite Hines—in the Crock role. 
_ Hines objected and went to court for an 
munction, On July 30 the injunction was 
stanted. Winnick was prohibited from us- 
liga musical act with the name Crock or 
one only “colorably” different. 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


A AMES E. PEPPER _ 
_ ” BAe 


This whiskey is 6 years old. 100 proof + James E. Pepper & Co., Lexington, Ky. 
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Fond memory? Yes! 
Good business? No! 


urF, the old cracker-barrel brings back nostalgic memories. But 
in modern merchandising, it’s as outdated as the dodo bird. 


Outdated, too, is the old idea of letting ventilation take care of 
itself. American Blower’s line of packaged ventilating equipment 
is designed to keep “buying” air in the modern store—fresh and 
invigorating so that shoppers want to keep on shopping. 

Since 1881 American Blower has been designing and building air 
handling equipment. In our present coordinated line of products 
for commercial and industrial buildings—ventilating fans, heating 
and cooling coils, unit heaters, dust collecting and air conditioning 
equipment—you find the economies of standardization and pack- 
aged products. The quality, of course, is what you would naturally 
expect of American Blower. 


Whatever your business, it is more than likely that you can utilize 
air to advantage—for greater comfort, more business or increased 
profits. 


if you want all the benefits of modern air handling, think of Ameri- 
can Blower. A phone call or a card to the nearest American Blower 
Branch Office will bring cooperation from an experienced engineer. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Hanitary corrorarion 
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Alr Conditioning Equipment Utility Blowers 


Aeropel Kitchen Fans Unit Heaters 
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Rosenfield of Dallas 


One day in 1925, John Rosenfield, city. 
hall reporter for The Dallas Mornino 
News, collided with a fellow staff an 
Chauncey Brown, in the doorway of their 
managing editor’s office. Both were rac. 
ing for the same job—the then recently 
vacated sports editorship. Brown got jt. 
and Rosenfield inherited Brown's task of 
covering Dallas's infrequent stage plays 
and musical events. along with the movies. 

No believer in namby-pamby, business. 


Rosenfield tells Texans what to like 


office reviewing, Rosenfield roasted tank- 
town performances of visiting Broadway 
companies and home casts alike. He toli 
Texans what they ought to like, and what 
they ought to snub. No Dallas first night 
has an official ring until the 200-pound- 
plus. rolling-fat Rosy waddles down the 
aisle to his seat. and next day produces 2 
thorough but sprightly review. 
Autocrat of the Southwest: (Outside 
and inside his own bailiwick, Rosy is recog: 
nized as the autocrat of the Southwest: 
cultural breakfast table. Until lately, he 
was the only outland critic to rate a by- 
line in The New York Times in recett 
years. Artistically, Dallas and_ its neigh 
bors have grown up to fit Rosy’s stature, 
mostly because he has made them do 0 
He is godfather of Dallas’s Little Theater. 


which has won the Belasco Cup for ama: ] 


teur performances three times. He hias fur- 
thered Dallas’s Theater ’47, which recently 
premitred Tennessee Williams's Nev 
York-bound “Summer and Smoke.” Ané 
he is the spiritual backer of the Dalla: 
Symphony Orchestra, so good that evel 
Dallas could scarcely believe it. 

The drama and music are his great loves 


Newsweek 
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but Rosenfield likes the movies too, and 
yisits Hollywood oftener than New York. 
Recently he recommended to his Dallas 
faithful an English movie, “The Adven- 
turess. in which Deborah Kerr is the 
jrish heroine. “There is nothing now to 
prevent a union of Eire and Britain that 
moonlight on a mossy bank can’t cure,” 
Rosy glowed. He reserved more caustic 
comment for Fred MacMurray in “The 
Egg and I,” “Mr. MacMurray merely reg- 
sters his typical role, a completely in- 
competent lame-brain with a temper that 
rolls up under his lips.” 

Dallas-born, Rosenfield picked up most 
of his background for his News job in 
New York. He went to Dallas public 
whools, the University of Texas, and, after 
the first world war, on to New York to 
study at Columbia. But he spent more 
time at the Met and Carnegie Hall and 
in the theaters than in classrooms. He 
vorked briefly as a reporter on the old 
New York Herald, as one of New York’s 
earliest movie reviewers under Burns 
Mantle, then critic of the old New York 
Evening Mail, and as a_ ballyhooer of 
Paramount Pictures. 

Now 47 years old, Rosenfield has seen 
his Dallas job grow from a one-man sine- 
cure to a metropolitan-sized operation. His 
amusements department now has a staff of 
four assistants and a secretary, and covers 
the stage, movies, opera, concerts, radio, 
and night clubs. 


Pagean t’s Path 


Last week the six. staff members of 
Pageant filed out of the office of the Hill- 
man Periodicals’ pocket-sized slick with 
severance checks and handshakes from 
publisher Alex Hillman. They were under 
the impression that Pageant, the only red- 
ink operation in Hillman’s magazine do- 
main,-had folded. 

Launched in 1944 with the anti-Soviet 
Eugene Lyons as editor, Pageant at first 
failed to click. When in 1945 Hillman re- 
placed Lyons with Vernon Pope, fast-talk- 


| ing ex-editor of Look, circulation picked 


up some, but still fell far short of the 


1,000,000 Pope had promised. This vear it 
/ shrank to 247,000, a poor third among 


pocket monthlies. 
Hillman, who had sunk $500,000 into 
Pageant. is accustomed to quick profits 


‘from his twelve flashy pulps. He dickered 
; with the idea of giving Pageant to Pope, 


but at the last minute reneged and fired 


vthe whole staff instead. They assumed 


three or four post-mortem issues would 


exhaust the reservoir of material on hand 
-and provide a decent funeral for the 


magazine, 

Hillman, however, claimed he had no 
intention of folding Pageant. He switched 
ittoa bimonthly schedule, put Hugh Lane, 
editor of his detective-magazine group, in 
charge, and talked of building up a sub- 
scription list in the fall. 
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Man Discovers 
Electronics ! 


Man has made three important discovers 
ies because he was too busy. 


FIRST—ages ago—he found he could 
save time by dictating to a shorthand 
stenographer. 
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SECON D— he later found that he could 
save even more time by dictating to a 
machine. He discovered the acoustic dic- 
tating machines which Dictaphone Cor- 
poration pioneered and perfected. 














THIRD—man has discovered Electronic 
Dictation—again pioneered by Dictaphone 
Corporation. By dictating to a microphone 
instead of into a speaking tube, he has 
moved into the electronic age. He merely 
thinks out loud—and his every word is 
instantly, accurately recorded, 


Dictaphone Dictation has provable advantages 


OU just press a button and talk. Your 

Electronic Dictaphone machine gets 
every word—even a whisper. Gives you 
better recording! Better reproduction! Elec- 
tronic ease! 


Call your local Dictaphone representa- 
tive for an eye-opening demonstration. 
For descriptive literature, write Dicta- 
phone Corporation, -Department C-8, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y, 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone 
Corporation, makers of Electronic dictating machines and other sounds 
recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictation 


57 


Model AE, with either hand 


or desk microphone. 
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Tidings of Comfort and Discomfort 


As if in response to the heat wave, busi- 
ness last week itched with fresh doubts 
over the economic outlook. Crucial ques- 
tions, many unanswerable, buzzed like a 
swarm of flies in the oppressive air. And 
they could not be ignored. Each might 
affect next month's or next year’s profits. 
ior some businesses, the answers might 
turn black ink to red. 

In Switzerland, the Geneva Trade Con- 
ference was still sweating away at a prob- 
- lem which appeared increasingly hopeless 
and idealistic: to elimimate barriers 
to free trade. Many exchange rates were 
pegeed at artificial levels which could be 
maintained only by strict controls over 


how 


700,000 a year, were already declining. 
Bars against United States merchandise 
were going up in country after country. 
No less eagerly than foreign debtors, 
American exporters began asking: How 
soon would loans under the Marshall plan 
be available? And would they be = sub- 
stantial enough to restore shrinking mar- 
kets? 

For all industry there was the even 
broader question of decline in 
might affect domestic business. 
Even though export markets took less 
than 10 per cent of national production, 
their loss would force serious curtailments 
in a number of industries. Slowdowns in 


how a 
exports 
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Wheat farmer’s nightmare: What will happen when exports drop? 


imports and exports. The dollar crisis was 
spreading. And countries facing hunger 
and hardship for lack of foreign exchange 
could hardly be expected to forgo control 
over the spending of their limited supplies. 

Britain last week indicated its answer 
to this problem. While at Geneva it talked 
of free trade, at home it moved to place 
even stricter controls over imports. 

Bad Omens . .. To America’s ex- 
porters this was ominous. As Latin Amer- 
ica, Canada, and the rest of Europe felt 
the same lack of dollars which had throt- 
tled Britain, more United States-made 
products would surely be hit. Shipments 
of American goods and services abroad, 
which had been running at a rate-of $20,- 


might affect others. At best the 
shrinking foreign trade forecast a period 
of uncertainty and readjustment. 

Farmers were worried too. Europe’s 
total food imports probably couldn't be 
cut much, but Britain was making a siza- 
ble slash. It was a fresh reminder of an 
old nightmare: What would happen to 
American wheat farmers when Europe’s 
farmers got back on their feet? 

In their own backyard, United States 
businessmen noticed minor blemishes ap- 
pearing on an otherwise glowing business 
scene. Second-quarter business profits were 
running a shade under those of the first 
three months of the year. The Department 
of Commerce reported a slight decline in 


these 


ee 


small-business incomes—from_ proprietor. 
ships and partnerships—in June. Was this 
the shrinking of profit margins that 
often marked the final stages of a boom? 
In Wall Street, the summer rally in the 
stock market had faded into indecision. 
Prices were weak in dull trading. 

With living costs rising, luxuries and 
higher-priced consumer items were pup. 
ning into trouble. There weren’t as many 
loose dollars for movies, books, and dining 
out. Expensive club aluminum ware was 
hitting buyer resistance. Some househo| 
apphances were requiring more effort. to 
sell. Had appliance and houseware manu. 
facturers overestimated the dollars Amer. 
ica could and would spend for their goods: 

--- And Good: To brush away some 
of the pestering question marks, there 
were bits of good news. Reorders for 
women’s wear, which had slumped earlier 
in the vear, had coat and suit manufae- 
turers humping to meet demand. In retail 
and wholesale trades, the steel price in- 
crease had speeded up the flow of orders 
to manufacturers of hardware and _ othe: 
metal goods. In June, said the Department 
of Commerce, personal incomes reached a 
record rate of $193,000,000,000 a year, 

Perhaps, said the more optimistic, bus- 
ness had merely become unnerved by the 
heat and the unaccustomed altitude at 
which it had been soaring. The doubts 
were merely a heat rash. Things would 
look better when the weather got cooler, 


FISHING: 
Tuna Gold Rush 


The coast off Washington and Oregon 
was thick last week with fishermen-pros- 
pectors bound for a watery Klondike. With 
choice tuna selling at a record price of 
$520 a ton, every available vessel was at 
sea, from the expensively fitted tuna clip- 
pers complete with bait ' ks and_ iced 
storage facilities to the 30-‘ooters which 
take on a little ice and run back and fortli 
overnight. One skipper after seeing three 
collisions between tuna-bound _ vessels. 
said: “If the fleet increases any more. 
they'll need a traffic cop out there.” 

The tuna started to run July 20. Eight 
days later, the Canadian vessel Rosalie III. 
with a crew of three including the skipper: 
wife, put into Seattle with the first haul: 
more than 22,000 pounds of tuna caught in 
six days of fishing. That one catch, fisher 
men estimated, brought upwards of 5+,(00. 
possibly as much as $6,000. 

By last week the fish weren’t running 4 
heavily and high hopes had sobered a lit- 
tle. Though a good year was still indicated. 
it was no longer certain that the 19! 
catch would equal the peak reached 1 
1944, when 34,109,555 pounds were takel 
off the Washington and Oregon coasts. 

As the week ended, the fishermen, who 
work on a share basis for crew and ownet. 
were still out in force, cherishing a get 
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Leads among the Leaders of Today... 
and Tomorrow 
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- HAROLD M. FLORSHEIM, President, Flor- 
V sheim Shoe Company. Enlisted in 1918 as 
e Navy seaman. Commissioned a major, U.S. 
i Army, in World War Il; promoted to colonel. 
| Served as Assistant to Chief Quartermaster, 
| European Theater of Operations, 1942-1945, 
0 Legion of Merit, Bronze Star, Army Com- 
i mendation Ribbon, Purple Heart, French 
T Legion of Honor, Croix de Guerre with 
<3 palm, Order of British Empire. Member, 
ne American Legion Post #145, Highland Park, 
re Illinois. - “ * 

Or 

™ In the Florsheim Shoe Company are more than 
“ 800 veterans of World War II. From these young 
, men will come the leaders of tomorrow. 
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rich-quick dream. Most, however, wouldn’t 
make much more than a living. In Seattle 
a Federal Fish and Wildlife Service official 
philosophized: “You know fishermen. 
They are always optimistic. They forget 
how they got skwnked the last time out.” 


RAILROADS: 


Go West, Young 


Of all the Interstate Commerce Coin- 
mission’s innumerable regulations, one of 
the most important and rigorously ob- 
served is that no railroad may own a com- 
peting line. Last week, Robert Young, 
board chairman of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
the iconoclast of railroading who recog- 
nizes few of the usual rules, was complying 
with this one. 

So that his C & O would be allowed to 
take over control of the New York Cen- 
tral, of which it is now the largest single 
stockholder, Young was disposing of his 
57 per cent interest in the Nickel Plate, a 
road whose tracks partially parallel those 
of the Central. The C & O’s holdings of 
Nickel Plate common _ stock—192,400 
shares with a market value of $5,772,000— 
would be distributed among C & O share- 
holders. 

A formality was still to be complied 
with: On Sept. 15. the ICC would begin 
consideration of the C & O petition to al- 
low it to vote its New York Central hold- 
ings. This block of stock had been lying 
out of reach under the Chase National 
Bank’s watchful eve, in a voting trust ar- 
rangement, pending C & O relinquishment 
of the Nickel Plate. 

Once this ICC hurdle was jumped, 
Young’s dream called for a line linking 
his Chicago terminus with the Pacific. 
Young was going West. 


TRANSIT: 


Looping the Loop 


On Tuesday, Aug. 5, the Chicago Tran- 
sit Authority assembled to open bids for 
its proposed $105,009,000 issue of revenue 
But no bids were received. The 
investment banking syndicate of nearly 
200 investment houses which was expected 
to buy and distribute the issue had with- 
drawn at the last moment. 


bonds. 


“Some political and financial forces have 
been working to retard CTA.” Mavor 
Martin Kennelly charged. “The situation 
is serious.” 
plan for rehabilitating its 
decrepit transit system was close to defeat. 


Chicago’s 


Its surface lines had been in receivership 
since 1926. The elevated lines had been 
in the hands of the courts since 1932. In- 
ability to agree on terms of reorganization 
or franchises had stymied new investment 
and even adequate maintenance. The ele- 
vated lines had not received a new car 
since 1924; a great part of their rolling 
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stock had been bought in the last century. 

The Chicago Transit Authority, a non- 
political body established by the Illinois 
Legislature to bring order out of .chaos, 
made its first move this spring. From the 
receivers, it contracted to buy Chicago’s 
surface trolley lines for $75,000,000 and 
the elevated system for another $12,162,- 
500. Further, it mapped a $152,000,000 
rehabilitation and expansion program for 
buying modern equipment and extending 
the subway system. 

Last week, however, Chicago’s hope for 
a modernized transit system was threat- 
ened by apathy of investors toward its 
first effort to raise capital. The banking 
group, unable to stir up sufficient inter- 
est among security buyers to assure resale, 
frankly feared to undertake the tremen- 
dous $105,000,000 commitment. 

The syndicate managers, Harris, Hall & 
Co., Inc., First Boston Corp., and Blyth 


a 


Charles Wilk 


Young of C & O: Westward Ho! 
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& Co., Inc., claimed the principal reason 
was lack of time to educate investors. “The 
bonds are not only good, but salable,” 
said Edward B. Hall, head of Harris, 
Hall & Co. “They need to become known 
and then they will sell.” 

Lacking bids for the issue, the CTA 
accepted a last-resort alternate proposal 
from the syndicate: to advertise and sel] 
the bonds for the authority on a condi. 
tional basis. If 80 per cent of the issue 
was sold by Sept. 12, the syndicate would 
agree to buy the remainder for distribu. 
tion at its own risk. 

On Friday, Aug. 8, Hall confirmed his 
predictions with an optimistic report on 
the first day’s sales. Orders had been re. 
ceived for $30,000,000 of the bonds. Al] 
major Chicago banks had ordered except 
the largest, the Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. The Continental 
wouldn’t talk. It was rumored to favor 
other plans for reorganizing Chicago's 
transit tangle. 


UNIONS: 


Co-ops on a Plank 


The timing was so close it seemed like 
joint union policy. In mid-July, the AFL 
in its Labor’s Monthly Survey had urged 
its 7,500,000 members to join consumer 
cooperatives. Two weeks later, the C10 
in a 32-page pamphlet exhorted its 6,000- 
000 members to do the same. 

The two unions’ objectives were virtual: 
ly identical—to beat rising living costs, 
assure full employment, and “wipe out 
monopolies and production restrictions.” 
Labor has been prevented from reaching 
these goals in the past, said the CIO, by 


‘the “produce-cheap, sell-dear” policy pur- 


sued by industry. 

Labor has dabbled in cooperatives be- 
fore, usually without success. The AFL 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way En- 
ployes once tried cooperative manufacture 
and sale of overalls and gloves, losing $40; 
000 before dropping the project. When the 
United Mine Workers organized co-op 
stores for coal miners in Illinois and Penn- 
sylvania, the ventures collapsed with the 
first impact of strike or depression. 

The only real success had come in the 
North Central states, where Scandinavian 
immigrants founded the cooperative move: 
ment in the United States a generation 
ago. Members of the United Auto Work- 
ers now participate in co-ops in Detroit. 
Ann Arbor, Muskegon, Minneapolis, ant 
Toledo. Whether the latest AFL and CI0 
exhortations foreshadow a vast expansioli 
in labor co-op activity could only be 
guessed, What was immediately significant 
was that for the first time top labor official 
were showing more than academic interes’ 
and 13,500,000 union members had _ bee! 
instructed to jump into the co-op move 
ment with both feet. 


Without further urging, the Greate’ 
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Prints: Your Kodachrome Prints are 
fine examples of full-color printing. 


UMMER remains “very truly yours” 
when you load your miniature 
camera with Kodachrome Film... 
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WILLOW RUN is beginning to hit its real stride. Every month 
new production records are being set, and your local Kaiser- 
Frazer dealer is now getting a steady, though still inadequate, 
supply of these 100% postwar cars. Talk with him today—and 


arrange to drive the KaAIsER or the FRAzER. Compare the ride! 


You will share the enthusiasm of more than 50,000 proud owners. 


Place your order right now. With today’s production, you'll 
have your KaIser or your FRAZER very soon. And you’ll agree 


that for such a truly fine car, it was not so long to wait! 


KAISER-PFRAZER CORPORATION e WILLOW RUN, MICHIGAN 
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New York CIO Council last week decided 
to look into the possibility of setting up 
consumer CO-ops on a citywide basis. The 
purpose: to bring down high prices of 
farm products, 





In the Countinghouse 


In the swank Garden Room of Essex 
House, overlooking Central Park, 60 ladies 
and gentlemen of the New York press and 
radio last week enjoyed iced fruit cup, 
braised double lamb chops, fried pctatoes, 
string beans, ice cream, and coffee. Then 
the luncheon guests heard unseasonable 
words in strange surroundings. They lis- 
tened to a reading from Dickens’s “A 
Christmas Carol” about Scrooge in the 
countinghouse. The purpose of this was to 
liken present bank wage and working con- 
ditions to those prevailing in England a 
century and a half ago. 

The luncheon host and Dickens reader 
was newly elected President James Durkin 
of the CIO’s United Office and Professional 
Workers. The object of the luncheon, ten- 
dered by a union which claims to speak for 
underpaid white-collar workers, was to 
present labor’s side of the “strike” against 
the Brooklyn Trust Co. Durkin charged 
that 65 per cent of Brooklyn Trust em- 
ploves took home less than $35 a week last 
year. The walkout, he added, could be 
ettled “in five minutes” on the basis of 
“reinstatement of three fired people and 
pay increases for 30 or 40 employes (all 
union members) skipped over in a recent 
wage increase granted by the bank.” 

After downing the UOPW’s victuals, 
sme of the reporters ungratefully raised 
embarrassing questions. One asked: Since 
Brooklyn Trust charged that Communist 
motivation was back of the strike, would 
Durkin state whether or not he was a 
member of the party? Durkin replied that 
Communism was not the issue: “We do not 
A intend to allow anything to obscure the 
real issue involved.” 

y Meanwhile, the Brooklyn Trust Co. 

went on denying there was a strike. Where 

Durkin claimed a walkout of close to 200 
of the bank’s employes, the bank said that 
absenteeism was no more than 60 to 70 
workers, or twice normal. The “strike” was 
edging into its fifth week. It was the third 
bank strike in ten months. It was also the 
third in the nation’s history. 
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Torn Clothing Workers 


For 33 years the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers organized the men’s garment 
workers while the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union took the distaff 
ide. Between the two there was peace. 

ch found the wage pattern appropriate 
| ‘its industry. The ILGWU, operating in 
1 $0- to 86-week “season” business, was 
‘ompensated by a relatively high hourly 
vage rate; the Amalgamated, whose mem- 


generally work a greater proportion 
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of the year, accapted a lower wage scale. 

Last week the two garment unions, 
celebrated for their “labor statesmen,” had 
fallen to quarreling like so many hod car- 
riers or auto workers. In Rochester, N. Y. 
men’s clothing center and Amalgamated 
stronghold, invading ILGWU organizers 
were handing leaflets to Amalgamated 
members. The leaflets charged that the 
Amalgamated was conniving with employ- 
ers to “gyp” workers out of hundreds of 
thousands annually in earnings. 

Peace had given way to war. Its cause: 
the discovery by the ILGWU that an in- 
creasing number of women’s garments, 
particularly women’s tailored suits, were 
being made by Amalgamated members in 
men’s wear factories. Seeing in this the 
possible undermining of the ladies’ gar- 
ment industry and the ILGWU’s high rate 
of pay, the ILGWU had approached the 
Amalgamated and had made an offer. If 
the Amalgamated would secure a raise in 
the pay of those of its members working on 





women’s garments from the Amalgamated 
scale of $1.43 hourly to the ILGWU rate 
of $2.50, the Amalgamated could retain 
these workers and collect their dues as 
before. 

When the Amalgamated _ refused, 
ILGWU President David Dubinsky dra- 
matically proclaimed “a life and death 
struggle”: His union appropriated $500,- 
000 for the war, and appointed ILGWU 
Vice President Israel Feinberg as gen- 
eralissimo. 

Meanwhile the Amalgamated, its de- 
fenses organized, was sitting tight. On Fri- 
day, Aug. 8, in a special three-day meeting 
in Rochester, the union’s General Execu- 
tive Board voted to resist the ILGWU’s 
“contemptible raiding tactics,” which it 
described as a “flimsy pretext” for organiz- 
ing efforts in the city. 
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As the week closed, an ILGWU official 
opined that before Rochester found labor 
peace, “blood will run in the streets.” 
Labor's “statesmen” had resorted to war. 


COSMETICS: 


Glorifying Women of Color 


In a modernistic, glass-front building on 
125th Street, New York, business heart of 
Harlem, this week two young Negro women 
were plotting a revolution in the cosmetics 
business. By the middle of next month, 
they plan to start distribution of Rose 
Meta cosmetics, a complete line of beauty 
aids for Negro women, in stores and 
beauty shops all over the nation. 

In 1944, Rose Morgan, experienced 
beauty-shop operator, and Olivia Clarke, 
who holds an M. A. degree from New York 
University, were convinced that the whole 
approach of Negro women to beauty— 
based on imitation of white methods and 


Sitiores 


Newsweek Ed Wergeles 


Clarke and Morgan offer a new line of cosmetics for Negro women 


materials—was wrong. That year they 
joined forces in a partnership. 

Their objective became their slogan: 
“To glorify the woman of color.” Their 
plans began with renting a mansion at 
148th Street and St. Nicholas Avenue, on 
the northern margin of Harlem. For this 
they had more courage than capital 
($10,000 cash, plus $40,000 credit). The 
building, vacant for fifteen years, lacked 
electricity, heating—almost everything 
save rust and decay. 

But within three years, co-owners Mor- 
gan and Clarke had turned it into the 
largest of America’s 3,000 Negro beauty 
shops. Today they employ 49 operatives, 
with an annual payroll in excess of $59,- 
000. Through the entrance of the five- 
story Rose Meta House of Beauty more 
than 50,000 women passed last year 
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1166 MILES FOR $7.57 


Choose any model of CROSLEY you wish and 
you'll get a car that weighs about 1% as much 
and operates for about '% as much as heavier, 
more cumbersome and expensive automobiles. 

Hugh G. Gamble, 755 Los Angeles Avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn., drove to Colorado Springs, (1166 
miles) and spent only $7.57 for gasoline. 

In the Convertible (or Sedan) you get a reolly 
modern car with ample room for four husky 
people (like its 6’ 4” producer) plus luggage. 
Designed to be ‘the safest car,’’ requires less 
than your half of the road. 

The CROSLEY 

PICKUP (left) offers 

the most economical 

transportation for 

service calls, light 

deliveries, country 

places, farms, etc. Has full quarter-ton capacity; all- 
steel construction; roomy cab; full drop tailgate. 

And every Crosley has the startling COBRA 
(COpper BRAzed) 4-cylinder, valve-in-head steel 
engine that weighs only 59 Ibs., yet delivers 
26.5 horsepower, 35 to 50 miles per gollon, 
50 miles per hour cruising speed. 

Sedan lists $849 at factory ... taxes extra 


=ERESLEF= 


Q. FINE car 


For information and literature, write: Crosley Motors, 
2532-FD Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 











ALWAYS 


Kingsbury Pale 
Beer is a favorite of ie ai 
those who demand “ 
a better Wisconsin beer— 
noted for its rich,,zesty flavor 
and uniform quality. Year 
after year the same fine beer. 


KINGSBURY BREWERIES COMPANY 
Manitowoc & Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


Kingsbury 


JRISTOCRAT OF 
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—including Lena Horne, Katherine Dun- 
ham, and most of the other celebrities in 
the Negro woman’s world. ‘ 

In 1946, the Rose Meta House of 
Beauty $150,000 and netted 
$35,000. But profitable as it was, the 
House of Beauty was also a springboard. 


grossed 


With friends as willing guinea pigs and 
their five floors as laboratories, the two 
women experimented to discover the ‘cos- 
metics which were the most suitable for 
Negro skins. 

They finally hit on five shades of pow- 
der, generally darker in hue than those 
compounded for white skins, and on a lip- 
stick that is less bright and deemphasizes 
color. They also added hair pomade, van- 
ishing cream, powder base. and other items 
to complete their line. 

Last year. after filling repeated orders 
for these products from former patrons as 
far away as Honolulu and Bermuda, Miss 
Morgan and Mrs. Clarke decided to pack- 
age and market the cosmetics which they 
had developed for their House of Beauty. 
By last week, from a newly rented ($250 a 
month) air-conditioned headquarters, for- 
merly heavyweight champion Joe Louis’s 
apartment, they had begun their cam- 
paigen, which included advertising, dem- 
onstrations of their products in a dozen 
major cities, and nationwide distribution. 
“Eventually,” said Rose Morgan, “we plan 
outlets in Mexico and Latin America. Our 
market is women of color everywhere who 
are tired of trying to adapt their needs 
to cosmetics designed for white skins.” 


BRICK: 


Clay to Haverstraw 


In tiny Haverstraw, N. Y., nestling on 
the west bank of the Hudson River 20 
miles above Manhattan Island, the arrival 
of a bargeload of brick last week stirred 
something close to consternation. The local 
paper, The Rockland County Messenger, 
described the event as a “real shock ... 
to the entire community.” Old-timers mut- 
tered gloomily about the fleetingness of 
fame. It was the first time in history that 
Haverstraw, in its day the center of the 
nation’s brick industry, had ever imported 
as much as a single brick. 

Old brickyard employes spun tales of 
the days when Haverstraw had maintained 
10 kilns turning. out 360,000,000 bricks 
vearly to build the country’s mushrooming 
cities. In 1904 Haverstraw exported 1,000,- 
000,000. 

Less cheerfully, the villagers remem- 
bered how Haverstraw’s brick business be- 
gan to decline in the years following the 
first world war. Builders had developed a 
preference for a tilelike brick which could 
not be made from Haverstraw clay. The 
brick business moved upriver to New- 
burgh and Kingston, from where last 
week’s fateful load was shipped. 

Perhaps the cruelest cut of all was the 

















Drawn by Sigman-Ward from Harper’s Magazine. 
In Place of Brakes: In Harper's 
Magazine, Laurence LePage, 
aeronautical engineer, offers the 
above design for fast flying and 
slow landing. In landing, wing- 
tip propellers turn upward. 


fact that the alien brick was to be used 
to build homes in Haverstraw. Time was, 
villagers recalled, when virtually all the 
brick apartment buildings in New York 
City were Haverstraw clay. 


AVIATION: 


Odom’s Record 


In 1889, Nellie Bly, New York news. 
paperwoman, made a record round-the- 
world trip by ship and train in 72 days 6 
hours and 11 minutes. Last week William 
P. Odom, 27-year-old Kansan, repeated 
Nellie’s feat in a little more than 73 hours. 

Flying a converted A-26 bomber, the 
former British Ferry Command pilot bet- 
tered by five hours and eleven minutes the 
round-the-world flight record which he, 
pen-manufacturer Milton Reynolds, ant 
flight engineer Tex Sallee set in the same 
plane last April. He clipped Wiley Posts 
1933 round-the-world solo flight record by 
nearly 114 hours. 

Making no stops for sleep, the 6-foot- 
flier had his only untoward incident 0 
Sunday morning, the last day of his flight 
En route from Anchorage, Alaska, he 
dozed off after fighting a stretch of bad 
weather, leaving the plane uncontrolled: 
Waking an hour and 40 minutes later, le 
glanced from the window and noticed 4 
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mountain peak higher than he was. The 
plane had lost 3,000 feet in altitude while 
he slept. 

As Odom landed at the Chicago airport 
at 3:04 p.m. EDT on Sunday, a crowd of 
10,000 roared welcome. An hour later, still 
without sleep, he was being interviewed by 
the Quiz Kids in a two-way radio conversa- 
tion. The pay for the interview: $500, his 
frst cash from the flight. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Dutch Loan: To give the Netherlands 
a financial breathing spell, the World Bank 
granted it a $195,000,000 loan repayable 
in 95 vears. The funds will be used to re- 
store war-damaged production facilities. 
Spending of the loan for military purposes 
was strictly prohibited. 

Costlier Clothes: Higher prices for 
men’s and women’s spring clothes were 


} predicted in trade sources, following a 


hoost in worsted prices and the threat of 
anew round of textile wage increases. Re- 
tallers were aroused over price increases 
by clothing manufacturers with whom 
they had made contracts at supposedly 
firm prices two months ago. 

No Rain: The hot weather was good 
for farmers harvesting wheat and _ oats. 
But it seared the corn belt. In Chicago 
com prices rose with the thermometer to 
8249 a bushel, breaking the August 1917 
record, 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For New Cars: To make a light car 
ride like a big one, and a big one ride even 
better, the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. is 
marketing a Super Cushion tire with a 
wider casing on a smaller rim, which needs 
4pounds less air pressure. It is claimed to 
cut tire heat, lateral shocks, mechanical 
upkeep, and driver fatigue. 

For Teeth: A tablet dentifrice with 
mouthwash and gargle properties has been 
developed by the Koch Chemical Co. of 
Winona, Minn. It can be crushed between 
the teeth to create foam for the toothbrush. 

For Travelers: Pan American Air- 
ways, Inc., has introduced for its Pacific 
passengers a full-length lounge seat. A 
fold-away foot-and-leg rest and fully re- 
dining seat back permit near-horizontal 
sleeping. 

For Housewives: Furniture wobble is 
wail to he eliminated by leg buttons con- 
taming silicone bouncing putty, made by 
Blake Industries of Detroit. 

Por Hobbyists: A plastic costume- 
lewelry kit is announced by the Chicago 
Wheel & Manufacturing Co. of Chicago. 
It provides the materials {o° 
ored flowers and decoratio: 
Clear plastie. 
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Last vear a great 
number of executives 
asked us about 


industrial sites 


We can 
help you, too! 


HE first problem of an ex- 

ecutive contemplating a re- 
location is to find a convenient 
source of information about 
available industrial sites. 

That’s where The Milwaukee 
Road can serve you. The engi- 
neers and analysts of our Indus- 
trial Development Department 
have all the facts necessary to 
help you pick a location suited 
to your needs. 

Wecan give accurate, detailed 
answers to questions about labor 
conditions, markets, taxes, hous- 
ing, plant availabilities for pur- 








chase or rental, raw materials, 
shipping and power facilities. 
We have plats of hundreds of 
sites in twelve midwestern and 
northwestern states of growing 
industrial importance. 


This confidential service, 
which has proved of value to 
the heads of large and small 
businesses alike, is briefly de- 
scribed in “How to Find a Home 
for Your Business.” For your 
copy, write to J. C. Ellington, 
Industrial Commissioner, The 
Milwaukee Road, 300W Union 
Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 


This simpli®ed map shows only 60 of more than 2990 stations on The Milwaukee Road 
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delivery 


SUNROC will deliver immediately. 

SUNROC will deliver, at the lowest 
price, a 10-gallon-per-hour pres- 
sure-type water cooler. Only $235 


F.O.B. Glen Riddle, Pa. 


SUNROC will deliver extra years of 


trouble-free, low-cost operation. 


SUNROC wili deliver a water cooler 
scientifically designed for easy 
drinking. 


SUNROC will deliver detailed infor- 
mation on the most complete line 
of water coolers on the market, 
for business, industrial, 

and institutional use. 

Write Dept. NW-8, 

Sunroc Refriger- 

ation Co., Glen 

Riddle, Pa. 


Sunroc Branch 
Offices in 
Principal Cities 


Standard 
Model Water 
Cooler NM2B 
$235 F.O.B. 
Glen Riddle, 
Penna. 
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The Myth of a Dollar Famine 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


rR. Datton’s defenders claim that 
he was unaware of the fact that 
not only Britain but Canada, Argen- 
tina, Spain, and other countries also 
were suffering from serious dollar short- 
ages ... The [British] Government de- 
fense is that the whole world is in the 
erip of a dollar famine that is rapidly 
becoming so severe that it 
will produce deflation and 
unemployment everywhere 
unless the United States acts 
quickly to releve it.” 
These sentences from a 
London dispatch to The New 
York Times give an accurate 
reflection, not merely of the 
views of the British. but of 
outside nations in general. 
Their plight. as they see it. is 
not their fault, but ours. It is not Britain 
or Europe, but the United States, that 
must “act quickly.” It is we who must 
contribute still more loans or gifts to 
make up whatever deficit in its trade 
balance the outside world succeeds in 
bringing about. 


vis of the first importance. if the 
I world is to apply correct remedies 
for the present crisis, that it separate 
the sense from the nonsense in_ these 
allegations of a world dollar famine. In 
one sense. of course, Britain (or France, 
or Mexico, or the Argentine) is correct 
in attributing its troubles to a “dollar 
shortage.” In the same sense, an Ameri- 
can would be correct in saving that the 
reason he could not pay his grocery bill 
or buy himself a new car is that he was 
suffering from a dollar shortage. But 
such a description does not explain any- 
thing. The real question we must an- 
swer, either for the foreign nation or 
the individual citizen, is what causes 
the dollar shortage. 

Now for Britain or Europe or Latin 
America to describe its plight as a “dol- 
lar shortage” is really a way of imply- 
ing that the situation is somehow our 
fault. We are being blamed for not sup- 
plying enough dollars. The real trouble, 
however. is that Britain and Europe and 
Latin America wish to buy more from 
the United States than they sell to it. 
They wish to get from us more than 
they give. They wish to buy more than 
they can aflord to pay for. They are 
consuming more than they are produc- 
ing. The only permanent remedy is for 


them to increase their production or 
reduce their consumption. As long as 
they do neither they can only keep up 
the one-sided trade with us with the 
proceeds of our loans or gifts. We are 
in fact supplying the outside world with 
$1,000.000,000 worth of goods and sery- 
ices every month in excess of what we 
get in return. 

In brief. the trouble at 
bottom is not a shortage of 
dollars but a shortage of 
goods and services to. ey- 
change for dollars. To talk 
of a shortage of dollars in 
any absolute sense is absurd. 
In the last two vears the 
United States has contrib- 
uted to the outside world 
cash and goods estimated at 

nearly $17,000,000,000. The gold and 
dollars now held by the outside world 
are estimated to reach the unprecedent- 
ed total of more than $20,000,000 000, 

Why. in the face of this, does Europe 
complain more loudly than ever of a 
“dollar famine’? Why has the world’s 
trade become so unbalanced? The whole 
answer would be complex: but the chief 
responsibility must be placed upon goy- 
ernment controls. Most of the govern- 
ments of the world today. by forcing 
commodity prices below the levels that 
supply and demand would bring about, 
are creating artificial bottlenecks and 
shortages. When they draw on us for 
the deficiency. they cause shortages and 
higher prices even here. 


ut the gravest case of arbitrary price 
fixing is the overvaluation that 
nearly all countries place on their own 
currencies. They will not accept. the 
verdict of the open market as to what 
those currencies are really worth. They 
will not even allow that open market 
to operate. By keeping their currencies 
artificially high, they make imports 
from America relatively cheap in terms 
of their own currencies at the same 
time that they make the prices of their 
exports prohibitively high in terms of 
dollars. It is this that is chiefly causing 
the chronic unbalance of trade. 
What the world is suffering from to- 
day is not a dollar crisis. It is a sterling 
crisis, a france crisis, a guilder crisis, a 
peso crisis. It staggers from crisis to 
crisis because it will not allow free 





markets to function. 
“SUHROC SERVES THE WORLD... a cool drink of water” 
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They aon's waste cash on the unknown 
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‘Now you see it and now you 
don’t” isn’t in keeping with the 
good old ‘show me”’ philosophy. 
The brands that are selling like 
hot-cakes in Redbook, Missouri 
have become household words 
through consistent advertising to 
this $131,000,000 market in 
Redbook. 


In Missouri alone, the readers of 
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Redbook spend $17,400,000 for 
food. Missouri drug stores ring up 
$4,270.000 from Redbook readers. 

$95 a page is the pro-rata cost of 
reaching this rich market — and 
don’t forget, they all eat; they all 
buy drug products and they all 
Be sure that 


live in homes. 





Redbook is on your next list. 










YOU CAN'T BEAT 
YOUTHFUL READERS 


The majority of Redbook readers are 
under 35. They know what they 
want—and they know how to get it. 
For advertisers with an interest in 
the present, Redbook is a must. 
Those who want to build future 
business will put Redbook on to- 
day’s list. 






























Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 








Sundae Music 


The proprietor of Betty’s Ice Cream 
Shop on Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood, 
had a hunch. C. C. Ward, 32, thought he’d 
add something religious to his juke box 
popular numbers, including “Peg O’ My 
Heart,” “Margie,” “That’s My Desire,” 
and “Timtayshun.” 

Ward put in six platters on the spiritual 
side—“On the Jericho Road,” “Holy Be,” 
“Tll Reap My Harvest in Heaven,” 
“Glorybound Train,” “I’m Just a Stranger 
Here,” and “Everybody Will Be Happy 
Over There.” Last week Ward’s hunch 
paid off. “Youngsters,” he said, “actually 
pick religious music over the jump tunes.” 


The Church Postwar 


A unique thing about Christianity in our 
kind of world is that, for the first time in 
its two thousand years of history, it is world- 
wide . . . There are churches in all world capi- 
tals save two [Kabul, Afghanistan, and Lhasa, 
Tibet]. Indeed, Christianity is the only or- 
ganized human fellowship or interest that has 
ever been worldwide. 


Conscious of the world brotherhood in 
Christ which he describes in these words, 


RELIGION 





Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, American secre- 
tary of the World Council of Churches, has 
tried to teach peoples of all denominations 
what they have in common with their fel- 
low Christians, whether in South Africa or 
Korea. His latest effort is editing a survey 
of the postwar state of the non-Roman 
churches entitled “Christianity Today.”’* 

Sponsored by the WCC American Com- 
mittee, the book is the work of 44 writer- 
churchmen, authorities on the 42 nations 
and areas of which they write. Dr. Leiper 
asked each contributor a group of ques- 
tions, such as “How has organized Chris- 
tianitv emerged from the war in your 
country?”, “Is there more (or less) tenden- 
cy to cooperation and unity of spirit?”, and 
“Does religious liberty seem assured?” 

The Stronger Bond: “Christianity 
Today” gives a comprehensive picture of 
the world state of all major Protestant and 
Orthodox religions. Generalities are hard to 
draw. as each country suffered more or less 
from the war—with different results. How- 
ever, in many lands, the Christian churches 
emerged stronger and more united because 
work against common war enemies of want 
and fear drew them together. 

In China especially, Christian leaders in 





*CHRISTIANITY Topay. By Henry Smith Leiper. 
$52 pages, Morehouse-Gorham., $5. 


Acme 


Passion Play: In the Pilgrimage Play Bowl at Hollywood, some 
1,000 people are now flocking every night in the week except Mon- 
day to see the twentieth season of Christine Wetherill Stevenson’s 
life of Christ. The play has received more than 900 performances, 
and on Aug. 15 Nelson Leigh will give his 275th portrayal of Christ. 


—— 


both the occupied and unoccupied areas jp. 
spired greater trust among the non-Chri. 
tians. The laymen had to carry on in mos 
cases without missionary tutelage, an) 
those outside the churches were impress) 
by the Christian principles which they a. 
plied to everyday living. 

The most interesting chapters to th 
average reader are those on Russia, Italy 
Spain, Palestine, and the United State, 
The Spanish correspondent wrote unde 
a pen name, “Hispanofilo,” for fear 
what Dr. Leiper calls “persecution ay 
violence” from the Franeo government ay 
the Roman Catholic Church. Highligh. 
from these chapters: 

P Spain, by Hispanéfilo. “There is impery. 
tive need for a strong, aggressive Evangel. 
ical Church in Spain . . . The great ma. 
jority of Spaniards will have nothing to 
do, except under compulsion, with the Ro. 
man Catholic Church .. . There are ver 
many who are seeking spiritual help out 
side the Roman Church.” Many of thew 
people congregate in “forbidden meetings.” 
“Perhaps the greatest benefit that the wa 
has brought has been the growth of Jay 
leadership.” 

P Italy. by P. J. Zaccara, chairman, Italia, 
Protestant Committee for Religious Lib. 
erty. “The long period of occupation by ty 
Allied Armies has immeasurably help 
and strengthened the Protestants’ pos: 
tion.” Protestants now enjoy “full religious 
liberty,” but hope the 1929 Vatican Cov- 
cordat with Italy will be abolished, as ther 
fear religious curtailment when the Allie 
Military Government terminates. 

P Russia, by N.S. Timasheff, professor of 
sociology, Fordham University. The League 
of Militant Atheists is in a state of “sus 
pended animation.” “The churches hav 
gained legal status, and nobody is aw 
longer persecuted for being a fervent be. 
liever.” However, “the close connection ¢ 
the Russian Orthodox Chureh with tle 
Soviet Government poses the problem ¢ 
religious liberty in a very peculiar form’ 
Rather than religious liberty, it is “te 
ligious tolerance.” 

> The Holy Land, by Francis J. Bloodgovt. 
former chaplain to the Anglican bishop ¢ 
Jerusalem. “Christians are archeological) 
conscious of Jerusalem and religiously uw 
conscious . . . There are fewer Christi 
schools now than there were at the best 
ning of the nineteenth century . . . Tit 
Christian world today is doing less thi! 
the Russian Church did alone in the pat. 
P The United States, by Walter M. Hortoi 
professor of theology, Oberlin Gradi! 
School of Theology. “American churelt' 
are (1) more unified and more ecumenit® 
(2) characterized more by group leat 
ship and less by the dominance of a te! 
great leaders; (3) more biblical and (0 
trinal.” The “greatest danger” to ‘ 
churches is “not the threat to our Prot 
tant liberties from Catholicism or Co 
munism ... But the threat from a gt" 
ually secularized culture.” 


Newsweek, August 18, 1 
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an Cor You might say that’s none of our business—but you’d prob- 
, as they ably be wrong! 
— You see, the odds are that any time during office hours you'll 
ee be handling some kind of business form... checking it, writing 
» daa On it, or just passing it along. The better part of your office 
of “sus | staff will be doing the same thing. And if your forms are not 
hes have efficient, then all of you are wasting your time! 
pee It’s our business to stop that sort of waste—by cutting down 
i the time you give to paper work. Uarco Business Forms assure: 
ecuon o 

with. the Minimum handling ... forms are combined so that one 
‘oblem 4 form serves many departments... 
ar form. pre-assembling saves time and 
it Is Te bother. 
lodge. g y) Minimum writing ... all necessary copies, 20 or more, 
bishop ¢ % /UStANCE +0 oS come from a single writing. 
ee Minimum looking . . . facts are always easy to reach, easy 
iously WHR biggest time-saver. Use them in : 

wily to read. 

Christial typewriters or for hand-written , 
the beat tecords—they put an end to Your Uarco Representative is trained to apply these savings to 
7 a torbon fuss. Copies are neatly your operation. Call him in for a survey rather than take your 

ess thal 


aca j held together for later addi- 
1e past , 

i or tions, then detached with one 
: €asy motion, 


own or another executive’s time. There’s no obligation. 
UARCO INCORPORATED, Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Oakland, Calif.; Deep River, Conn. Offices in All Principal Cities. 
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TENNIS: 
King Kramer 


For months, everywhere he went, Jack 
Kramer had been asked the same thing. 
When Newsweek put the question to him 
last week, he finally didn’t duck it: “Ev- 
eryone knows this is my last year in 
amateur tennis.” 

In what is left of that year, Kramer 


Kramer learns by playing—and by 


70 


SPORTS 





faced two important jobs. At Forest Hills, 
N.Y., from Aug. 30 through Sept. 1, he 
would be the No. 1 man on the. United 
States team that defends the Davis Cup 
against the winner of this week’s interzone 
final between Australia and Czecho- 
slovakia in Montreal. Again at Forest Hills, 
Sept. 5-14, he would be the defending 
men’s champion in the national singles 
tournament. 

To achieve the brilliant amateur leave- 
taking that is considered indispensable for 
anyone hoping to hit a quick professional 
jackpot, Kramer wasn’t taking any 
chances. Every morning, he went into the 
gymnasium to toughen up his stomach, 
which takes much of the wear and tear of 
a hard tennis match. His 6-foot-1 frame 
carried 168 pounds, which would be 
brought down to 160 for the big tests. 

Work and Calculate: Seven days a 
week, he practiced. His great service didn’t 
take up much time, but each day he belted 
a dozen “real good ones” to keep his arm in 
good shape. He also worked on his going-in 
strokes, and gave his backhand no chance 
to slip out of the groove it took him years 
to find: 

On the morning of a match, he copied 
the prizefighters by eating a steak. And 
even the matches he was letting himself in 
for these days showed a measure of care- 
ful, businesslike calculation. This summer, 
the Eastern invitation tournaments were 
getting Kramer only for their doubles di- 
visions. If he was generally acknowledged 
to be the world’s No. 1 amateur tennis 
plaver at the moment, he wasn’t exposing 
that hard-earned reputation to the risks of 


short two-out-of-three-set matches on pos- 


sibly defective courts. 


} Sam 


European 


watching with Ted Schroeder (right) 


——— 


Nobody blamed him. Popularly, jt ya; 
felt that he should have turned profession, 
al after he and Ted Schroeder brilliant), 
restored the Davis Cup to American hands 
last December in Australia. The word 4 
that time was that the pros were offerins 
him $50,000. And even though the offe; 
wasn’t quite that solid—“Bobby Riggs 
[national pro champion] said he'd make 
$50,000 for me in one year”—Kramer’; 
postponement of the change was a one. 
year stroke of good fortune for American 
amateur tennis. 

Uses for Money: Whatever cash for. 
tune is in store for him, Kramer intends {y 
put to sound, old-fashioned uses. At 2%. 
the straw-haired Californian is a hushan( 
and father. He also wants to be in a posi. 
tion to do something for his folks: “They 
sure backed me up all the way.” | 

For nearly 35 years his father has bee, 
wor.ing on the Union Pacific Railroad, 
once as an engineer and currently as 4 
foreman. And even when he was earning 
only $180 a month, the elder Kramer 
spared nothing to give his son’s natural 
athletic aptitude a chance to develop. 
When Jack took up basketball. his dad 
built a court for him in the backyard for 
practice purposes. When the son showed an 
interest in baseball, the father played with 
him. 

When Jack, at 12, came home from a 
football game with a busted nose and 
frightened his mother into buying him a 
$3.50 tennis racquet, the father played 
that game with him, too. In_ procuring 
equipment for the kid’s varied potentiali- 
ties, the elder Kramer bought him only the 
best, and it included “everything but a 
horse.” 

Now. the son would like to make enous! 
money to open a sporting-goods store ani 
put his father in charge: “I'd just be the 
front man. The old gent was always a bet- 
ter business head than I am.” 

In all things, Kramer is disarming 
honest about himself. Of the college educi- 
tion on which he made abortive: starts «! 
Southern California and Rollins Colley 
before the war, he says: “I just couldn! 
go back and finish now.” The tennis storie 
in the newspapers and some books wit 
“plenty of shooting” sum up his reading « 
present. For fully half of his life, othe 
ambitions have had little chance in kre 
mer’s mind against his constant centr 
thought: “I wanted to be the best tent 
plaver in the world.” 

Kramer calls it “attitude—the different’ 
between many fine tennis players an! 
great one. It’s the thing that makes \0! 
practice even when you're sick of it, mak 
you take care of yourself, and keeps \"" 

ip during a long tournament schedule.’ 

California Tradition: In his ¢* 
the attitude got off to a fast start. Befor 
he was 16, he was playing against the likes 
of Ellsworth Vines, Bill Tilden, and Frel 
Perry at the Los Angeles Tennis Club 
where “you can bump into 60 per cent af 


Newsweek 
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the country’s top tennis talent any time.” 
In the best California tradition, Vines vol- 
ynteered to take the leggv kid from subur- 
han Montebello in hand. Twice a week. 


‘ Vines drilled him in the type of game that 
t has been handed along from one California 
. tennis generation to the next: power and 
er attack. 
15 At 17, Kramer had won the national 
ce boys’ and interscholastic titles, had broken 
"5 into fifteenth place in the national senior 
e- rankings. and had Eastern critics saying 
m he looked like Ellsworth Vines. Facially, 
he bore a snub-nosed, bony-browed resem- 
r- blance to his tutor and model. Technical- 
to ly, he learned that power is harmful be- 
4, ME‘ yond the point where a man can control 
nd it. and opponents discovered they could 
si lick him by playing to his backhand. 
ey At 19, Kramer won the national men’s 


doubles crown in collaboration with a fel- 
low Californian, Schroeder. They won it 
ad, the following year, too. But Kramer didn’t 


a like the reputation he was getting: name- 
Ing ly, that he was fine in doubles but not so 
ner eood in singles play. There was another 
ral reason for dissatisfaction: “I was getting 


op. too fat, eating anything, and staying up 
late nights accepting invitations or play- 
for ing poker.” 


| an Attitude and Appendicitis: In nine 
vith months. in advance of the 1942 national 

ingles. Kramer got his attitude firmly 
na back in place. He cut out the indiscriminate 
and eating and late hours. Long daily work- 
m 2 outs were devoted to the strokes that gave 
wed him the least fun. When it came time to 
ring leave for the East, he had won the last ten 
ial tournaments he had entered. The day be- 
the fore he was to depart from Montebello, 
ut a he was stricken with appendicitis. 

In 1943, clam poisoning made him a 
ouch very sick man in the finals of the national 
an ‘ingles, which the late Joe Hunt won. 
> the Thereafter, service in the Coast Guard, 
bet. including five Pacific landings, kept him 
away from tennis. For thirteen months he 
ing didn’t touch a racquet. Later he managed 
aid to get in a couple of games on a ground- 
ts a coral court in New Guinea and a cement 
olles’ HM patch in the Admiralty Islands. 
alda' When he was mustered out in January 
yer 1946, his timing was gone and no stroke 
Hig: felt right. Even his attitude was damaged: 
ne" BB [had no confidence at all. When they 
- seeded me No. 1 in the first two tourna- 
| oi ments I entered, IT was scared to death.” 
sine _ By the time he reached Wimbledon, 
ten!" however, he was playing so well that 
ial crities blamed a badly blistered hand for 
yer is loss to Jaroslav Drobny, the Czech 






‘outhpaw, though Kramer characteristical- 
ly insisted: “The injury didn’t beat me, 
Drobny did.” He wanted no excuses, and 
at Forest Hills last September he didn’t 
teed any. He hammered through to the 
national singles championship with the 
loss of only one set in five matches. 

In December, he and Schroeder put on 
their startling Davis Cup show. Early this 
year, Kramer picked up the national in- 
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Broken Records: Hoot Mon passes the highly favored Rodney to 
win the deciding heat of the 22nd annual Hambletonian Stakes 
and $24,979 at Goshen, N.Y. Driven by the veteran trainer, Sep 
alin, who won with Greyhound in 1935, the black colt broke a 
fteen-year record by taking the second heat in two minutes flat. 


door crown. In July, he finally won a 
title that he considers second only to Davis 
Cup success—the All-England men’s sin- 
gles at Wimbledon. In his last four major 
undertakings in three countries, he had 
dropped a total of two sets. Unanimously, 
the London press called him one of the 
greatest players that ancient Wimbledon 
had ever seen. 

Polished Champ: Much as Kramer 
had coveted such a rating, the people back 
in Montebello can’t see that it has changed 
him, beyond polishing up his early shyness 
along the way. Perry T. Jones, who has 
been secretary of the California Tennis 
Association since 1927 and got Kramer his 
first tennis-club membership, was particu- 
larly emphatic: “I’ve seen them come and 
go for a long time, and Kramer is one of 
the cleanest persons I’ve ever known. I 
think he will pull tennis up a notch 
higher.” 

Since early January, when he returned 
from Australia, Kramer has spent about 
four months at home. In a year’s time, he 
has traveled 53,000 miles by air alone. But 
even during his absences, he continues to 
collect a salary in the sales-promotion de- 
partment of a Los Angeles meat firm, 
which sells to exclusive clubs and resorts 
in seven states. Kramer calls it “a phony 
department—I’m the only one in it,” but 
his employer considers Kramer’s “earnest 
eagerness to please” well worth the money. 

Last week, officials of the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association seemed less 


pleased with their No. 1 box-office bet. 
They were investigating the expense ac- 
counts of four amateur stars—Gardnar 
Mulloy, Billy Talbert, Pancho Segura, and 
Kramer. 

Whatever excesses may be unearthed, 
Kramer thought the popular picture of 
amateur tennis players accepting money 
was unfairly distorted: “The expense limit 
is $10 a day, no matter how expensive the 
scene of a tournament may be—and it’s 
the clubs that offer and pay for these ar- 
rangements in competing with one an- 
other. Besides, money must be a factor as 
long as people want championship amateur 
tennis. To become a star, you must spend 
practically all your time watching and 
playing against stars, getting around to 
tournaments. The average kid just hasn’t 
got the money for it.” 


BRIDGE: 
Easy Aces 


Charles Goren of Philadelphia, world’s 
top-ranking contract bridge player, acted 
as if it were just another card game. A 
small man, nervously quick in his actions, 
Goren whistled through his teeth, teetered 
in his chair, and seemed to give his cards 
only the most casual glances. When a 
woman spectator accused him of not play- 
ing the way his own book said he should, 
the 46-year-old master laughed: “You 


didn’t read the book all the way through, 
71 
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Here you see a picture, much en- Here youseea picture (same mag- 
larged of the parasitic growth nification) of Athlete’s Foot or- 
which causes the pain and mad-___ ganisms made after contact with 
dening itching of Athlete’s Foot. Absorbine Jr. Note how the 
When this organism attacks raw growth has wilted and died. It’s 
flesh, it’s torture! the effective action you want! 


Look for Cracks 
between your toes 


When feet are hot and steaming, per- 
spiration irritates the skin, often to 
the point where it cracks and shreds 
away in moist patches. The ever-pres- 
ent Athlete’s Foot organisms attack 
raw flesh through the open cracks, 
and every step is agony! 


Apply Absorbine Jr. 
full strength 


Absorbine Jr. kills the Athlete’s Foot 
organismsoncontact! To guard against 
reinfection: Don’tshare towels or bath- 
mats. Boil socks at least 15 minutes 
to kill the organisms. Disinfect shoes. 
In advanced cases consult physician. 


Absorbine Jr. also benefits you four other important ways: 
It dries the skin between the toes, discouraging 
future attacks of Athlete’s Foot. 

It relieves itching and pain of Athlete’s Foot. 

It dissolves the perspiration products on which 
Athlete’s Foot organisms thrive. 

It cleanses and helps heal broken tissue. 


el. , 
* Daily-hygiene! You can help ward 


off Athlete’s Foot by applying Absorbine Jr. 
to your feet every day! Cooling and refresh- 
ing after bathing. Absorbine Jr. has also been 
famous for more than 50 years for the relief 
of muscular aches and pains. At all drugstores. 
$1.25 for a long-lasting bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


_ Absorbine Jr. 
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did you?” The way he kidded with othe; 
audible kibitzers, nobody would have sys. 
pected that Goren once won a bet by re. 
citing all 140 of the hands he had held iy g 
three-day tournament. 

To many of the other players, bridge 
seemed to be a more painful business, J) 
critical moments Helen Martin Sobel oj 
New York City. Goren’s partner for neay. 
lv ten vears, seized four or five hairs of he; 
blond head and fingered them down to 
one while she studied the cards. Just before 
she made her play, the last hair was 
vanked out. 

Another star, the tall, second-ranking 
player, Waldemar (The Baron) von Zedt. 
witz of New York City, twisted and tugged 
at his sparse head of hair until it looked 
like a fright wig. He used to tinker with 
his ear, cracking it sharply, before a doc- 
tor warned him that he was giving him- 
self a prizefighter’s cauliflower. 

Whatever their idiosyncrasies, the 1,000 
participants in the world’s and_ national 
contract bridge championships in Brook- 
lyn last week made it clear that bridge 
interest and quality are still on the up- 
swing. While the field was keeping five 
$35-a-day accountants busy figuring out 
point totals and standings. Goren te 
marked: “At one time, a really good play- 
er could win a tournament quite easily, 
Today. any town can produce a team that 
might beat champions.” 

For the chance to test their abilities in 
this sort of company, the players paid an 
average of $300 each in expenses and en- 
try fees. Beside such rabid interest, the 
main prize might not seem like much: one 
vear’s possession of the Gold Cup for win- 
ning the world’s master pairs title. To 
some players it means a good living. To 
Frank Weisbach of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Allen Harvey of Louisville, Ky.. who won 
the title last Sunday, it would bring only 
pride of accomplishment. Both well-to-do 
businessmen, they play the game only for 
fun and without any eye-catching eccer- 
tricities, 


BOXING: 


World’s Lightweight 


For five years, the identity of the worlds 
lightweight champion had been a matter 
of opinion. Last week it was settled by 
sphinx-faced Ike Williams, a 24-vear-oll 
Trenton, N.J., Negro hitter previously 
recognized as champion only by the Ne 
tional Boxing Association. In a_ furious 
fifteen-second fusillade. late in. the sixth 
round of their bout in Philadelphia, Wi 
liams knocked out Bob Montgomery. ¢ 
Negro croucher who held the New York 
commission’s version of the title. A retw 
match in New York’s Madison Square 
Garden on Dec. 5 was being sought. bt! 
some of Montgomery's best friends stil 
they’d try to talk him out of fighting avy 
more. 
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THENEVER the prizefight business 
/ generates something of a literary 
nature, like Budd Schulberg’s new novel 
“The Harder They Fall,’ Mr. Gene 
Tunney is called in for diagnosis—he 
once read a book. Your correspondent 
was gratified but not surprised, there- 
fore, to find Mr. Tunney reviewing 
“The Harder They Fall” in 
the pages of The Saturday 
Review of Literature last 
week. 

It’s an exaggeration to say 
that Mr. Tunney is the only 
man connected with the box- 
ing game who ever read a 
book of any kind. “Gone 
With the Wind” alone had 
upward of three readers in 
the Fight Managers’ Guild, 
though this did not represent three 
sales; a single volume was borrowed 
from a newspaperman and read ona 
percentage basis. The thing about Mr. 
Tunney is that he is known far and 
wide as the only man of his calling 
who ever read “Cashel Byron’s Pro- 
fession,” by G. B. Shaw. This being so, 
he is the only expert who can _ be 
counted on to say, in a review, that 
such and such a work is ‘the best one 
on fighting since “Cashel Byron’s Pro- 
fession,” which is the kind of thing 
that gives body and flavor to book 
criticism. 


EAFING rapidly through his latest re- 
L view, I was reassured to find Mr. 
Tunney doing his stuff on page 2. 

“*The Harder They Fall’,” he wrote 
there, “is the best book on fighting 
that I have read since Bernard Shaw’s 
‘Cashel Byron’s Profession’.” 

He went on to throw in a quick four- 
line review of “Cashel Byron’s Pro- 
fession” for the same cover charge. 

Now, the allusion is not quite as flat- 
tering as it sounds. “Cashel Byron’s 
Profession” was not much of a book. 
Probably Mr. Schulberg himself, though 
he must have crammed to the eyebrows 
in preparation for “The Harder They 
Fall.’ skipped “Cashel Byron’s Pro- 
fession.” It wouldn’t have helped him 
any, 

Of course, obscurity in itself is noth- 
ing against a book. Not very many 
people read “The Red Tiger,” by the 
late Don Skene, which was published 
about a dozen years ago. I doubt if 
Mr. Tunney read it; he would not be 
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The Harder They Try 


by JOHN LARDNER 


calling Mr. Schulberg’s novel “the best 
since—” if he had. “The Harder They 
Fall” was suggested by the early ring 
adventures of Primo Carnera. So was 
“The Red Tiger.” The latter was a 
frankly flippant piece, built by hooking 
one gag to another, but almost without 
trying it penetrated wisely and deeply, 
as well as comically, into the 
arts of fight promotion and 
buildup. 

“The Harder They Fall” is 
more ambitious and serious, 
and it is considerably pho- 
nier. Mr. Skene was a good 
(and funny) writer who knew 
the boxing racket. Mr. Schul- 
berg is a good (and intense) 
writer who seems to have be- 
come stagestruck with the 
racket from a slight distance and de- 
cided to give it a struggle. 

I do not pretend that the rise and 
fall of Carnera were unmixedly funny. 
I remember indulging in some pretty 
heavy philosophy myself when the old 
Mountain lay half paralyzed in his 
dressing room after his fight with Leroy 
Haynes, while a circle of doctors stuck 
needles into his leg and thigh to see if 
he would say “Ouch!” But the buildup 
responsible for that scene was also 
responsible, just this year, for the fact 
that Primo was getting the best part of 
$2,000 per wrestling match and feeling 
no pain whatever. 

“The Harder They Fall” should sell 
a good deal better than “Cashel Byron” 
or the “Tiger.” It seems to have been 
written without any conscious repug- 
nance for making money, and Mr. 
Tunney in the Saturday Review has 
helped it along by giving it the Boston 
treatment so highly valued by authors 
and publishers. 

“T suggest that it not be sent to 
the uninitiated,” writes the critic; “nor 
is it the kind of book you would want 
to send junior to read during his spare 
hours at summer camp.” 

/ ° 

HE last note is by way of suggesting 

that the novel is studded at suit- 
able intervals with passages on sex 
exactly as it is visualized by junior 
at summer camp. Mr. Tunney neglects 
to mention that the author misspells 
the names of Stanley Ketchel and 
Harry Balogh and speaks of the Demp- 
sey-Firpo fight as having occurred in 
New Jersey. 
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Mozart and the Long Ears 


“You know there are a hundred ignorant 
people for every ten connoisseurs,” wrote 
Leopold Mozart to his wonder child, Wolf- 
gang Amadeus. “So do not forget what is 
called popular and tickle the long ears.” 
Plunged in the composition of his fifth op- 
era, “Idomeneo, Re di Creta,” the 24-year- 
old Wolfgang replied: “As to the matter of 
popularity, be unconcerned: there is music 
in my opera for all sorts of persons—but 
none for long ears.” 

That shrewd father Leopold had cause 
to worry about the popularity of “Ido- 


MUSIC 





aches, Boris Goldovsky, who prepared 
“Tdomeneo” for its Tanglewood presenta- 
tion, edited and rearranged the text. 

The story is classical. Idomeneo, King 
of Crete. is returning from the Trojan 
Wars. A violent storm at sea prompts him 
to promise Neptune, as a sacrifice, the first 
human being he meets upon his safe re- 
turn. The victim turns out to be his son, 
Idamante. who is in love with Tia, captive 
daughter of King Priam of Troy. Out of 
the resulting complications, the Voice of 
the Oracle allows a happy ending, pro- 
viding Idomeneo renounces the throne in 
favor of Idamante and Ilia. 

But even streamlined by so expert a 
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reissued by Vox. Now no Dietrich fan hag 
to be without the unforgettable “Jonny.” 
“Peter.” “In Einer Grossen Stadt,” ws 
“Wo Ist Der Mann.” 

Marcaret Wurtine Sines. Margares 
Whiting, Frank DeVol, and orchestra. 
Capitol. Four 10-inch records in albun. 
$3.15. For this best-seller, Miss Whiting 
takes Rodgers and Hart-as her theme, jp. 
cluding “My Romance,” “This Can’t Be 
Love.” and “Thou Swell.” 

Bittie Horipay—Vou. 1. Columbia. 
Four 10-inch records in album, $3.4), 
Another in Columbia’s Hot Jazz Classics 
series, principally made up of disks Billie 
made on the Vocalion label in the mid-’30s, 


H. S. Babbitt Jr, 


A scene from Mozart’s “Idomeneo” during its American premiere at the Berkshire Music Center 


meneo” has been borne out by operatic 
history. Although the opera was well re- 
ceived at its premiere in Munich on Jan. 
29, 1781, it has never racked up anything 
like the success of “The Marriage of Fig- 
aro,” “Don Giovanni.” and “The Magic 
Flute”—or. for that matter, “The Abdue- 
tion from the Seraglio.” 

Mozart is said to have cared as much 
for “Idomeneo” as for “Don Giovanni,” 
and eminent musicologists like Alfred 
Einstein and Paul Lang agree that its 
pages contain some of his finest operatic 
inspiration. Yet, as far as records show, 
“Tdomeneo” had never been given in this 
country until the Opera Department of 
the Berkshire Music Center presented the 
work last week. 

Despite the undeniable quality and ap- 
peal of most of its music, it is easy to see 
why “Idomeneo” has been neglected. Its 
production is a complicated and difficult 
task: its singing-acting assignments are 
among the toughest; and its libretto, by 
the Abbé G. B.. Varesco, is overlong and 
confused. To eliminate some of these head- 
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hand as Goldovsky’s. “Idomeneo” can 
hardly be envisaged as joining the operatic 
hit parade. For Mozartians and musicolo- 
gists, that made no difference: the im- 
portant thing was that “Idomeneo” had 
been given at all. 


Record Week 


In view of recent popular album re- 
leases, NEWSWEEK presents a Ladies’ Day 
—or Evening—for the nation’s turntables: 

GLapys Swartuour Sines. Gladys 
Swarthout, Russ Case, and orchestra. Vic- 
tor. Three 10-inch records in album, 88. 
Again, as in her Musica Comepy Hits, 
Miss Swarthout demonstrates that she 
knows how to use her husky mezzo-soprano 
outside the opera and concert hall. Recom- 
mended especially: “September Song.” 
“You're Everywhere,” “In the Still of the 
Night.” and “PI Remember April.” 

Marvene Dierricn Sines. Marlene Die- 
trich, Peter Kreuder, and orchestra. Vox. 
Three 10-inch records in album, $3.75. La 
Dietrich’s old Polydor labels, mercifully 


and including two previously — unissued 
sides—"I Cover the Waterfront” and “Un- 
til the Real Thing Comes Along.” 

SovventR) ALBUM—ELLA FITZGERALD. 
Decca. Four 10-inch records in  albun, 
$3.75. Eight sides that Ella waxed in 1940. 
Especially present are “The One I Love.’ 
“Baby. Won't You Please Come Home.’ 
and “I Got It Bad.” 

THe Lass Wirn tHe Denicare AirR- 
EvetyS Kyicut. Decca. Three 10-inch 
records in album, $3. An Evelyn Knight 
recapitulation for those who still might be 
missing “Grandfather’s Clock.” “Danee 
With a Dolly.” and “Let Him Go—Let 
Him Tarry.” 

Dorotuy SnHay (THe Park AvENvE 
Hitt Biuuie) Stncs. Dorothy Shay, Mw- 
cha Russell, and orchestra. Columbia. Fou 
10-inch records in album, $2.75. Less that 
two years ago, Miss Shay was just another 
clever night-club singer. Then, one night. 
she sang “Uncle Fud” as an encore. Nov: 
this album, spotlighting ‘“Feudin’ and 
Fightin’ ” is riding on top of the populat 
album best-seller lists. 
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of TRANE Heating and Air Conditioning 


Trane heating and air conditioning systems 
perform many functions . .. from de- 
hydrating hybrid seed corn to giving the 
guests in a huge hotel year-round comfort. 
Such a range of uses calls for an extensive 
—a complete—line of products. And Trane 
manufactures the most complete line of 


heating and air conditioning products in 
the industry. 


In so doing, Trane adds the extra value 
of engineered products. This means that 
every Trane product is designed by Trane 
engineers to match every other Trane unit, 
for integrated systems that perform with 


the unsurpassed efficiency of balanced op- 
eration, 


Manufacturing Engineers of 
HEATING AND. AIR CONDITIONING 


THE TRANE COMPANY, rw CROSSE, WISCONSIN @ Also TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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These Are the Ingredients 


As a further advantage, the architect,' 
engineer, or contractor in designing heat- 
ing or air conditioning systems finds every 
unit he needs at ove source with the un- 
divided responsibility of ove manufacturer. 
The facilities of 85 Trane Field Offices are 


at the disposal of your architect, engineer, 
and contractor. 


ot a2, -, 
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The Convector-radiator—modern successor to 
the old-fashioned cast iron radiator—has been 
engineered by Trane for universal application 
to steam and hot water heating systems, and is 
being produced in quantity so you can now 
secure it from local distributors’ stocks. 
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Fuller Explanation 


Anyone calling Twentieth Century- 
Fox’s New York exchange is greeted by 
the telephone operator in the usual man- 
ner, plus the title of a current Fox picture, 
such as “Forever Amber.” As Variety put 
it last week: “Wags are now waiting for 
release of ‘The Snake Pit.’” 


ee 
Boycott for Britain 

“This is the last straw! Going to the 
films is the only recreation I have, and if 
they take away American films, well, ’'m 
patriotic and all that, but there’s nobody 
like Clark Gable in British pictures.” 

With these words a British housewife 
expressed the.violent reaction of England's 
long-suffering little people last week over 
the threat that American motion pictures 
were to be withdrawn from Britain’s 
cinemas. 

_And the threat was very real. Prime 
Minister Clement R. Attlee started it all 
when he announced a tax amounting to 75 
per cent of the earnings on all future for- 
eign motion pictures imported by the 
United Kingdom. 

In 1946, Britain’s 5,000-odd movie 
houses displayed 465 feature films. Of this 
total, 328 were American, 117 British, and 
20 from all other countries. The American 
pictures grossed $400,000.000 but $382,- 
000,000 staved in England to pay salaries, 
taxes, and advertising and miscellaneous 
costs. The balance of $68,000,000 
clear profit. It was also a heavy drain on 
Britain’s foreign exchange reserves. That 
was Attlee’s target. 

But American producers insisted that 
the $68,000.000 was their life blood. They 
pointed out that as a general rule Ameri- 
can companies use home markets to re- 
capture the bulk of their huge operating 
and promotion costs. They depend on their 
exports to provide profits, and dividends, 
if any. The British Empire. particularly 
the United Kingdom, constitutes the bulk 
of foreign film markets. 

Step for Step: Attlee’s drastic step 
was taken on Thursday, Aug. 7. Twenty- 
four hours later 50 key American motion- 
picture producers met in New York, under 
Eric Johnston, the president of their ex- 
‘port association. Their reply to the British 
move was just as drastic: to discontinue 
immediately all shipments of American 
feature films and~ short subjects to 
England. 

At present there is a backlog of 60 
American films in England. These are not 
affected by the new tax. With current 
British production of about 50 to 60 films 
a year, British theaters will be able to 
keep going on their present basis for ap- 
proximately six months. After that they 
will have to use American repeaters to pad 
out the interludes between their awn pic- 
tures. They are convinced that it won’t 
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work and are hinting gloomily that they 
will be forced to close down. 

Hollywood, too, is gloomy. Industry 
spokesmen predict intensified sales promo- 
tion in Latin America and the United 
States. They also hint at downward re- 
vision of production schedules, layoffs for 
studio personnel, and even pay cuts for 
top stars. But there immediate 
suggestion of a boycott against British 
pictures. Fred Wehrenberg. president of 
the Motion Picture Theater Owners of 
America, said: “If the British put out any 
films worth showing, we'll show them.” 


Was ho 


It’s Kaye, but not Thurber’s Mitty 


Danny Mitty’s Bad Dream 


It is a depressing thought, but the fol- 
lowers of Danny Kaye will probably be 
entranced by “The Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty.” in spite of the fact that the pic- 
ture is a complete bastardization of the 
original, and great, short story by James 
Thurber. A more monumental misconcep- 
tion of a character has not been dreamed 
of since the late W. C. Fields was proposed 
for the role of Clarence Day Sr. in “Life 
With Father.” 

The greatness of Thurber’s “Mitty” lay 
in the fact that it was the story of an un- 
eventful day in the life of an ordinary, 
henpecked little man, whose only escape 
from reality was to dream of himself as a 
naval aviator, a great surgeon, a spy, and 
so on. It was a story with such universal 
appeal that the radio, which is almost 
pathologically leery of anything subtle or 
erudite, was able three years ago to make 
it into a half-hour show with virtually no 
changes. 

But for reasons best known to himself, 
Samuel Goldwyn decided that Thurber had 
not gone far enough in his characteriza- 
tion of Mitty. Granted, the original story 
had to be expanded in order to make a 


—, 


full-length movie, it was not necessary , 
alter the characters and the plot so con, 
pletely that only the dream sequences— 
and not all of them—contain anything of 
Thurber. 

The plot as it stands now has Walt. 
Mitty (Kaye) a copy reader in an adyep. 
ture-story publishing house: he is heckle 
by his mother (Fay Bainter), and is ep. 
gaged to marry Ann Rutheriord. He js, jy 
the movie’s only concession to Thurbe;. 
addicted to daydreaming, but the implicy. 
tion is that his dreams are the result oj 
his work rather than of 
human trait. 

With this established, Thurber js Joi 
strangling in the dust while Kaye jabbey 
off on a supposedly real-life adventure 
which, involving as it does international 
jewel thieves, Virginia Mayo, and Bors 
Karloff, is much more fantastic than any 
of his daydreams. The only evidence 4 
show that anyone in the Goldwyn study 
realized Thurber’s point was being los 
came last November, when the film’s tit) 
was tentatively changed to “I Wake [)y 
Dreaming.” It should have been left 
that. 

It is known that Thurber is unhappy 
about what Hollywood has done to one ¢f 
his best works. In a letter which he wrote 
to The New York Times last September, 
Thurber disclaimed — responsibility — for 
what had happened to his story in Holly. 
wood, but he conceded that a_ two-hour 
Technicolor production was difficult. He 
would have wanted to cut his throat if he 
had heard a member of the sneak-preview 
audience, watching one of Kaye’s typically 
antic scenes, remark to her companion: 
“Who but Thurber could have written 
anything like that?” (THe Secret Lire or 
Water Mitty. Samuel Goldwyn Prodw: 
tions. Norman Z, McLeod, director, Tech 
nicolor.) 
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Evervbody’s Father 


When “Life With Father” ended it 
Broadway run on July 12, Oscar Serli, 
the producer, said one reason for the clos 
ing after an all-time record run of 32 
performances was that “apparently every- 
one in America has seen it.” Although 
slightly hyperbolic at the moment, his 
statement may approach the truth by the 
time the Warner Brothers have finished 
exploiting the picture. 

The movie is good. It couldn’t help be 
ing good. The fact that it isn’t quite 8 
good as the play should in no way k 
construed as a derogatory remark; some 
scripts are simply better suited for the 
stage than the screen and “Father” is olé 
of them. “Father” was ideal as a ones 
play. and there are few movie produces 
who would try to shoot a feature pictur 
in only one set. Warner Brothers, with 
commendable fidelity to the original by 
Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, ha’? 
invented no scenes which were not at le 
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referred to in the stage ver- of approximately $100 for 


r to jon. But the mere showing of each dollar invested by the 
om- HJ ome of the incidental action gleeful sponsors of the original 
= B® joosens what was on the stage venture. 
g of a leisurely though nicely timed Little did the late Clarence 
plot. and the result is that Day know, when in 1917 he 
alt ame sequences have a defi- wrote a piece for The New 
vel nite drag. York Post called .“Father 
le Same Life: The story, Trains a Dog,” that he would 
els HB however. is intact. It tells, eventually write a series of 
ISM yith considerable warmth and books that would turn Father 
ber, humor, of life in the Day into something of a national 





institution. And he could 
never have guessed that Lind- 
say and Crouse, following the 
success of the play, would 
start work on a companion 
piece, called “Life = With 
Mother.” Neither, for that 


pica. household in the 1880s. As be- 
It of HR fore, Father (William Powell) 
AMO) wes away at the servants, 

ihe New Haven Railroad, and 
< leit HB the household expenses, and 
hers fatly refuses to be baptized: 
‘nture fi and Mother (Irene Dunne) 





ik. 


tional Hi jyeekly obeys his every whim Real Days: Mr. and Mrs. (about 1890) ; Clarence Jr. matter, could Lindsay and 
Bors @@ and at the same time manages Crouse, until they saw what 
N any MH to get exactly what she wants out of nearly perfect in her role, playing the — a phenomenal success “Father” was. (Lire 
nce tO jim. It has the stylized, bashful romance meek, yet adamant, Vinnie with a toned- 9 Wirn Farner. Warner Bros. Robert Buck- 
studio MM hetween Clarence Jr. (Jimmy Lydon) and down version of her own particular brand — ner, producer. Michael Curtiz, director. 
2 lot HE Mary (Elizabeth Taylor), complicated by of comedy, and getting her effects by = Technicolor.) 

’s tith (larence’s occasional bursts of Father-like suggestion more often than by outright 


ke Uy BR stubbornness whenever he wears one of action. Miss Taylor is pretty and demure 
left at MR father’s made-over suits. And it ends as in her half of the juvenile love interest, 


Storm-Beaten Narcissus 


Father is forced into gding to be baptized and Zasu Pitts as visiting Aunt Cora is a It comes as no surprise that J. Arthur 
nhappr MME vhen he learns how much the waiting welcome addition to the cast. Rank’s latest film, “Black Narcissus,” from 
one of HR carriage, which Mother had ordered, costs Even More Money: “Father’s” world Rumer Godden’s novel of the same name, 
e wrote MM per hour. _ premiére as a film is scheduled for Aug. 14 — is well up to the best British standards. 
tember, Powell has the difficult task of trying at Skowhegan, Maine, where the play had = What is surprising is the storm of protest 
ty for to match the performance given by Lind- _ its initial performance exactly eight years registered against this sensitive study of 


| Holly wy, who played the original Father on ago. Immediately thereafter it will be missionaries in the Himalayas by more 
v0-how JM the stage. Everything considered, he does distributed to the best of Hollywood’s than 300 Roman Catholic nuns and priests 
ult. Hef quite well. His periodic outbursts of “Oh — distributing ability. in conference last month at Notre Dame 
at if he Gahd!” do not carry quite the conviction To date, the stage version, on Broadway — University. Their chief complaint concerns 
preview (MM that Lindsay’s did, and his dyed-red hair and on-the road, has grossed $10,136,000. =a community of “worldly, neurotic, and 
ypically JM and mustache do not, for some reason, For the movie rights, an advance guaran- frustrated nuns,” and thus depicts an “ut- 
jpanion: HR vem always to belong to him, but these tee of $500,000 has been paid against a terly abnormal case.” 

written JM are minor quibbles over what is generally guarantee of a 50-50 share of the picture Although the conference made some 
Lire or (an excellent performance. Miss Dunne is _ profits. All this should add up to a return — good points about religious movies in gen- 
Prodw: 
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Dusting unnecessary maintenance 
costs out of your plant picture is 
as easily done as said —and here’s 
why: It’s the time and labor in- 
volved—not the cleaning materials 
—which constitute by far the 
greater part of your sanitation 
costs. 

And that’s where, by utilizing 
a program of planned sanitation 
employing West products, you can 
just about cut maintenance man- 
hours and resulting costs to the 
bone. Longer-lasting . . . easier to 
apply ... designed to do the best 
possible job in the least possible 
time, West maintenance products 
are economical and beneficial in 
still other ways. 

By helping to insure employees’ 
health, safety and morale, they 
give added protection to your 
workers, thereby reducing frequent 
absenteeism and high turnover. 
For the answer to “greater profits 
through cleanliness,” why not con- 
sult one of the 500 West trained rep- 
resentatives from Coast-to-Coast. 


Products that Promote Sanitation 
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eral, the charges in this instance seem 
slightly exaggerated. Rank did not accede 
to the Catholic request that he label the 
film a “unique case,” but he inserted a 
foreword explaining that these are Protes- 
tant nuns of the Anglican faith. In any 
case, the nuns, with one exception, are 
represented as splendid, steadfast women 
who, having taken on an impossible assign- 
ment, execute a strategic withdrawal. 

This assignment admittedly is a strange 
one. Five nuns, led by Sister Clodagh 
(Deborah Kerr), fall heir to the deserted 
Palace of Mopu, which stands on a wind- 
swept ledge of a 6,000-foot Himalayan 
peak. Here they set up a native school 
and hospital. They can’t get supplies, or 
even advice, except from a cynical English- 
man named Mr. Dean (David Farrar) 
who has renounced civilization in favor of 
the lush, heady atmosphere of Mopu. 
Morecver, the natives, a superstitious lot, 
have to be paid by the local ruler to 
patronize the convent’s facilities. 

Against these obstacles the valiant sisters 
put up a battle worthy of the finest mis- 
sionary zeal. But the death of a young 
patient causes the natives to boycott the 
convent and dashes all hope of success. 

Among many excellent qualities “Black 
Narcissus” has superb color shots and a 
uniformly fine cast which, besides Miss 
Kerr and Farrar, includes Flora Robson 
and Sabu—this time minus his elephant. 
Whatever its minor faults, this is a strange- 
ly disturbing film, full of subtle antago- 
‘isms, and adult and sympathetic in 
treatment. (Brack Narcissus. Universal- 
International. Michael Powell and Emeric 
Pressburger, producers and directors.) 


Tamara Shayne and [lona Massey 


Northwest Saga 


“Northwest Outpost” is a fairly pleasant 
and diverting examination of the Russian 
attempt in the early nineteenth century to 
colonize and form a trading post (Fort 
Ross) on the Pacific coast north of San 
Francisco. The love story, however, is slight 
and rather improbable, with Tona Massey 
displaying her blond, lush charms to the 
ever-wooden Nelson Eddy. To compen- 
sate, there is some fine singing and scenery, 
and the supporting players, including 
Joseph Schildkraut, Tamara Shayne, Hugo 
Haas, and Elsa Lanchester, are excellent. 
The last in particular turns in a sprightly 
bit as a witty, indulgent wife. (Nort#- 
west Ourpost. Republic. Allan Dwan, 
producer and director.) 
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Kerr and Farrar help make “Black Narcissus” adult entertainment 
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When the party 

ends up in the kitchen with 

good friends around you and 
Schlitz on the table... that’s the 
perfect end of a perfect evening. 
As you set out the Schlitz and 
slice up the ham, even the most 
modest kitchen becomes a place 
where guests like to linger... while 
the beer that made Milwaukee 


famous adds its own friendly 


THE BEER THAT 
Re ae 


flavor to the passing moments. 
cS : J 
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Copyright 1947, Jos, Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis 

















effersonian Democracy 





4s a sergeant serving with the Fifth 
my in North Africa and Italy, Charles 
Merrill Jv. felt that he had learned all 
= was to know about criticism. Last 
ek he was inclined to feel the Army was 
eely a beginning. For however harsh 
‘ ‘my brass might be. the criticism it 
Bored could hardly touch the bald state- 
ents offered by the sixteen students of 
homas Jefferson School, a boys’ college 
eparatory school near St. Louis, Mo., 
| vere Merrill is a teacher-trustee. 
The faculty, of course. asked for it. 
hen Thomas Jefferson opened a year 
» (NewsWEEK, July 15, 1946), Head- 
ster Robin McCoy and his associates 
cided it would be a proper democratic 
oeedure to let the students speak freely 
out the teachers. Consequently, as the 
st term drew to an end the boys were 
en student reaction forms, consisting of 
ch questions as “In what subject did you 
} the most work? The least work?” 
‘hich teacher is the most interesting? 
re least interesting?” and “Which does 
e hardest marking? The easiest?” 
Free Speech: By the time Merrill got 
und to reading the answers, the boys 
bre on vacation, but the ex-Harvard man 
3 not likely to forget them. “I have 
nd it a pretty sobering process.” he 
d,“to read that I am considered a bore, 
fair, and incompetent ... and this forces 
man to analyze his method of teaching 
d his relationships with the students to 
P just where he had fallen down.” 
The questionnaires were not signed by 
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ws: Like many another institution in 
erlin, the Technical University took a terrific 
lasting in the war. Foreign men and women stu- 
dents from the American, British, and French occu- 





the boys but Merrill and his colleagues 
were able to identify almost every one 
by his handwriting. This raised in’ the 
minds of the faculty the question of 
whether the boys believed their opinions 
were completely anonymous or whether 
they didn’t care because they knew they 
were entitled to free speech. 

“Actually.” said Merrill, speaking for 
the headmaster, “the results were often 
different from what we expected. A boy 
who was almost flunking Spanish and 
having a miserable time during each class 
period put down Snvanish as the course 
from which he learned the most. A man 
whom one student most admired—he is a 
very sensible man and has good ideas’— 
was also his least effective teacher. 

“Algebra, the poorest subject for many 
of our upper classmen. was also the least 
liked.” 

Other facts uncovered by the question- 
ing: 
> The teacher who marked the easiest and 
required the least work was likely to be 
looked upon with scorn. 

P An honor student in mathematics and 
science who was getting D in English (he 
is a foreigner with language difficulties) 
still put down English as the course in 
which he learned most. 

P One boy who complained all year about 
the unfairly heavy scholastic work put 
“opportunity for study” as the detail he 
liked best about the school. 

> Two other boys who never encountered 
any disciplinary action for misconduct 
said the demerit system griped them; and 
a good athlete resented most the com- 
pulsory athletics. Another boy, who was 







on the brushpile almost every Saturday 
morning for minor infractions such as 
keeping his room untidy or being late to 
classes, said he liked best the absence of 
unnecessary rules and regulations. 


> The most aggressive esthete in the 
school liked best of all the meals. 


Atomie Edueation 


Harvard, Princeton, Yale and other big 
universities have long recognized and de- 
plored the traditional barrier between “sci- 
ence” students and those taking “liberal 
arts” courses. Last week at New Haven, 
Dr. William C. DeVane. director of the 
Division of Humanities and dean of Yale 
College, announced a revolutionary change 
to break down this barrier. The proposed 
method: doubling the amount of science 
required of all undergraduates and giving 
science majors a bigger dose of the hu- 
manities. 

Starting this year all freshmen and 
sophomores will take full-year courses in 
the sciences. Teaching methods will be 
drastically changed. In the fall of 1948 a 
new course will be introduced for juniors 
and seniors to bring the humanities and 
the sciences closer together. Dr. DeVane’s 
argument for the change: Because of ad- 
vances in the atomic field all college 
graduates should have a thorough back- 
ground in science. Dr. Edmund W. Sin- 
nott, director of the Sheffield Scientific 
School, who is working with Dr. DeVane, 
commented: “We must educate the minds 
of men in their totality. It is entirely 
possible that science alone may make mon- 
sters of men.” 


Acme Photos 


pation zones are now working side by side with 
German students to repair the extensive damage. 
Left, French and German students lay bricks. 
Right, a bricklayer supervises the laying of a sill. 














Keystone 


Ludwig Bemelmans goes Hollywood with a vengeance 


Fritter a la Bemelmans 


Every author who succumbs to the lure 
of Hollywood at $3,000 a week seems bent 
on justifying his tour of duty in the air- 
cooled movie heaven by writing the satire 
that will end all satires on Hollywood. 
Ludwig Bemelmans, onetime  $3,000-a- 
week slave of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, is no 
exception. , 

Once known as the only Tyrolese to com- 
bine successfully the best literary features 
of Fanny Farmer and Oscar of the Waldorf 
(see “Hotel Splendide”, “My War With 
the United States”) Bemelmans has gone 
Hollywood with a vengeance. In “Dirty 
Eddie,” he now combines the worst of 
John O’Hara and Arthur Kober with the 
best of Budd Schulberg in “What Makes 
Sammy Run.” 

In other words, “Dirty Eddie” is plain 
corn fritter with Bemelmans sauce—and a 
little soggy, but with a taste of its own. 

Fabulous Fable: “Dirty Eddie” is 
about an author—a bearded Bemelmans— 
who arrives in Hollywood quite innocently 
but under contract. He is installed in a 
swank hotel and eventually is shown his 
plush office on the “Olympia” lot. Nobody, 
of course, tells him what to do, and he 
does it well enough. But he is unhappy. 
One day in an off-hand moment he tells 
Moses Fable, the fabulous president of the 
corporation, that he misses his shabby New 
York hotel suite where he wrote before he 
was exported West. Naturally, Fable sends 
for the suite, and thus creates a new Holly- 
wood legend. 

Surrounding the author is a_ set of 
typical Hollywood characters: a pure 
maiden, a would-be intellectual director, a 
hack writer, another writer with a cynical 
mind, and others from whatever casting 
agency supplies characters for satirists of 
the Hollywood scene. And then there is 
Dirty Eddie, the pig who grows backward. 

All these, at the deft hands of Bemel- 
mans, are frequently amusing. But even 


82 


in their maddest moments they leave the 
reader with the bewildered feeling that 
somewhere, somehow, and some time he 
has met them all before. The sad truth is 
that Bemelmans was a little too old to 
listen to Horace Greeley. There have been 
better and funnier reports from the West. 
Nevertheless, Bemelmans is Bemelmans, 
and his “Dirty Eddie” is funny in spite of 
itself. And this is not without irony, as 
you will discover if you read the saga of 
the filming of “Will You Marry Me?”— 
which is what “Dirty Eddie” is all about. 
(Dirty Epp. By Ludwig Bemelmans. 
240 pages. Viking. $2.75.) 


Three in Brief 


The short stories of three writers, each 
in his own way a master craftsman, add 
measurably to the pleasures of summer 
reading. As train companion, or for idle 
moments in a hammock, the fantasies, 
satires, and notes for novels by E. M. 





Marshall blends spirituality and wit 


———, 


Forster, Jerome Weidman, 
O'Hara will serve as well as anything op 
the summer lists. 

The author of “A Passage to India” 
(1924) is one of Britain’s most talked 
about but least prolific writers. Many years 


ago he enhanced his slight output with , | 


dozen short stories. Long out of print, they 
are now republished as “The Collected 
Tales of E. M. Forster” and will delight 
many new readers. For Forster, although 
best known for his novels and essays, is 
master of the shorter form. His stories, 


mostly fantasies, seem slight, but beneath # 


the polished surface there lies wit in abun. 
dance. His prose is charming to read. 
Brass Ring: Far different from Forster 


of the fantasies is the hard-hitting, hard. | 


boiled Jerome Weidman, whose most 
widely read book is “I Can Get It for 
You Wholesale.” His 21 stories in “The 
Captain’s Tiger,” familiar to readers of 
The New Yorker magazine, are for the 
most part set in wartime Washington, 
where Weidman worked for the OWL 
These brassy tales will serve as part of the 
record of that feverish era, for Weidman 
is reporter as well as fictioneer. 

Like Weidman, John O’Hara is _hari- 
boiled. But there is more substance to his 
brittle tales than to Weidman’s. O'Hara 
apparently looks with scorn upon the hu- 


man race, but often when he seems most | 
scornful he is hiding a deep compassion be- 7 


hind tough words. The 26 stories in “Hell- 


box” are in familiar vein—about the dread- ! 


ful creatures he has seen in Hollywood, in 
night clubs, and along Broadway. Not all, 
however, concern the O’Hara half-world. 
Some are sympathetic sketches of honest 
and decent people. About these, as about 
the others, O’Hara writes with skill. 
(THe CoLtiectep Taes or E. M. For- 
sTER. 308 pages. Knopf. $2.75. Tue Capr- 
TAIn’s TicER. By Jerome Weidman. 230 
pages. Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.75. Heu- 


Box. By John O’Hara. 210 pages. Random | 


House. $2.50.) 


Viennese Merry-Go-Round 


Somewhere in Bruce Marshall’s novel, 
“Vespers in Vienna,” a nun says: “Some- 
times, when I think of the unhappiness of 
the world, I wonder if priests and nuns are 
not greatly responsible for men and women 
not listening and not obeying more. You 
see, we have such a wonderful thing to 
say, and we say it so badly.” 

Not so Marshall, in this witty satire 
on army red tape in occupied Austria. 
“Vespers in Vienna” is typical Marshall 
comedy—a silky blend of thoughtful spir- 
ituality and genial wit. As in his earlier 
books, “Father Malachy’s Miracle” and 
“The World, the Flesh, and Father Smith,” 
observations on religion and the general 
state of the world take up a lot of its 
pages, but few readers will complain. It 1s 
that entertaining. 

The semi-farcical plot concerns the trials 
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2 ”" tribulations of a very British colonel 
19 in postwar Vienna. Colonel Nicobar is a 
| oa thoughtful professional soldier. 
His vaguely defined job has something to 
Fo with “subversive activities” (nobody 

knows what those are) and “democratic re- 

construction” (also an enigma) . His musi- 
cal-comedy misadventures involve a host 
of burlesque military personnel: a luscious 
senior subaltern, Audrey Quail, who has 
her own ideas of how wars should be run; 
an overromantic Major Twingo: a Rus- 
sian dancer hiding out from the Red 

Russians; and a Rumanian general in 
~ search of 60,000 soldiers who disappeared 
F when Rumania was “just a little neutral 
h against the Allies.” 
| ~Pon’t let the datedness of Marshall’s 
§ plot fool you. This book is fresh through- 
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— VESPERS IN VIENNA. : 
or & out—and pombe H h i . One of the richest sections of the great state of lowa. 
! By Bruce Marshall. 280 pages. Houghton : Peps ena he ae es ike : 
re Mifflin. $2.75.) is serve y The Minneapolis . Lovis Railway. lowa, 


America's greatest producer of corn and hogs, is a leader also in other grains, hay, soy 
beons, cattle and poultry. On this foundation of agricultural wealth, lowa is building 


1. # Remember This Town 


A single summer in a _half-collegiate, 
half-touristy New Hampshire village fur- 
a" TM nishes the “a for “Second Growth,” ‘ Fast. Dependable zunete Sistas 
7 Wallace Stegner’s minor but well-written aes. : rq 
is ice 
+ Specifically, it concerns three inhabi- Vhe Minneapolis & St Louis Rakluay 
tants: a timorous, repressed voung school- 

‘teacher whose loneliness leads her into a TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 

" |) tragic Lesbian relationship, the town’s 
sone Jew who suddenly marries a visiting 
1 Jewess from New York, and an intelligent aS 
young boy with ambitions to break away 
| from his stultifying surroundings. Stegner 
tells of these three, and their respective 
solutions to their conflicts. with an easy, 
gentle simplicity that is effective, despite 
somewhat thinnish characterizations. 

The book’s real hero, however, is the 
village itself. Stegner has re-created 
its atmosphere, its inner tensions, its 
strengths, and its weaknesses—with a 
subtle persuasiveness that is rare in these P ‘ 
days of self-consciously sturdy writing. It is safe, thorough and most refreshing 
Readers will remember this town long — 
after they have forgotten the characters. 2 to | IT’S “FUNGITCH”’ 
(Seconn Growth. By Vi gg Stegner. ee ae, Se oe ee 
21 pages. Houghton Min. $225. eshte, enter 
noted Dr, A. C. Merrick. Now, his dis- 
covery, SULFODENE, applied externally 


stops itching in minutes — scales and 
sores clear up in a few days. Only $1.00 


a mighty industry and offers ideal ‘ocations to manufacturers. 
For Agriculture and Industry in lowa, the M. & St. L. provides 
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Publishing Hucksters 


<5 " . 4 at stores or order direct. Guaranteed. 
Another “hucksters” story, this time ORTON SULFODENE 62°56) %n. 
> " . . rooknielc 
about the once hallowed field of publishing, 


“Let Me Do the Talking” concerns a fast- . LIGHTER 
talking New York literary agent who ‘ 
tire undertakes to make a celebrity out of a 


we beautiful young innocent. Most readers i For a quick light with less 
hall who have seen at least one movie on the a refilling, buy ZIPPO FLUID. It io 


+, f Same subject will be able to guess the NW never gums up the works. 
= (HALFONTE — 


tes plot page by page. The characters, too, , “Bata New bell spout flows just right 


or a the Hollywood gleam. Mealand’s No GELS a for fast filling without spilling. HA D D ON HALL 
» f Dook is fast moving, though, and contains : 














th, ome . . AT VOUR DEALER ON the BOARDWALK — 1000 ROOMS 
onl pone interesting “inside” information on demand ee 25¢ “Stla ntic Gity 
ts what goes on in high- -powered publishing ZIPPO . =>, LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
it is circles these days. (Let Me Do tHe Tatk- Flints. a ane 7 (No mail orders) OWNERSHIP MANAGEMENT FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS 
Wwe, By Richard Mealand. 275 pages. ZIPPO Wind Yoo LIGHTER 
“als Double ‘day. $2.75.) 
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Quick-freezer Uses 


Seabrook Farms—Deerfield Packing Corp. 
are breaking all records for quick-freezing 
foods at their gigantic plant near Bridge- 
ton, N. J. They are processing as much 
as a million pounds of vegetables and 
fruits a day, 85% 
of which are 


promptly frozen. 


| Their precool- 
: ing, quick - freez- 
ing and cold 
storage Opera- 
tions are all han- 


dled with Frick 


Preparing Asparagus 
Refrigera- 


for Quick-freezing. 
." ae q tion. Storage ca- 
ra i pacity is over 50 
2 million pounds. 
Twelve big Frick 
ammonia com- 
pressors, driven 
by motors total- 
ling 3825 horse- 


power, carry the 





Aisle in -10° Storage cooling load with 
Holding 42,000,000 lb. dependability. 


_ OEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE sie 
Frick 40. 
WAYNESBORO, PENNA. es U.S.A. 


Below: Six of the Nine Big Frick 
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California—No Vacancy 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


os ANnGELEs—If all the people who 
favor Harold Stassen for President 
but are worried about his chances—if 
all these people were laid end to end, 
cold feet on furrowed brows, the Min- 
nesota man would have a pathway to 
the White House. This becomes more 
and more evident to me as I travel 
from one state to another. Stassen was 
here recently on an avowed political 
pilgrimage. Republican lead- 
ers and others who talked 
with him were impressed. He 
has grown. He has ideas and 
is forthright. He is likable. 

The California attitude 
toward Dewey is not unlike 
that of other states I have 
visited. There is no real hos- 
tility toward him, but every- 
where influential politicians 
have a basic preference for 
someone else. In Wisconsin it was 
Stassen and MacArthur; in Montana, 
Raymond Baldwin; in Washington, 
Bricker; in Oregon, Vandenberg; and in 
California, Warren. Dewey’s strength 
is born of a belief in his inevitable 
nomination. Once anything impairs 
that belief, he is gone. The deep roots 
may not be there. 

Every Republican with whom I have 
talked in California says Dewey is weak 
here. He lost the state disastrously in 
1944. His appearance in Los Angeles in 
the campaign was not successful. Mem- 
ories of a huge meeting there, which 
wilted during an inappropriate speech, 
still haunt those who were locally re- 
sponsible. Perhaps Dewey’s California 
friends have told him this. They should, 
in any event. The damage is not irrep- 
arable. But Dewey probably cannot 
repair it by a barnstorming visit. Gov- 
ernor Warren is not favorable to active 
efforts in his state by outside Republi- 
cans. And Warren will have the last 
California word in Philadelphia next 
year. 


ambitions. He will head the dele- 
gation and will direct its action. Beyond 
this, he will not commit himself. But 
those who know him draw a number of 
pertinent inferences. He is more inter- 
ested in the subject of his Presidential 
possibilities than he was in 1944. He 
seems to like to have his name men- 
tioned. He will hold a firmer grip on 
the delegation than he did before. He 


a oe himself is silent about his - 





probably has not committed himself to 
Dewey or Stassen, with whom he has 
talked. Above all, he believes in timing 
and is quite certain that the time is 
not yet ripe for a movement in his favor, 

Some of Warren’s personal traits 
must be understood in evaluating his 
intentions and his chances. He is an 
extremely friendly and cordial person 
to meet. At first glance, there is every 
evidence of perfect frank- 
ness. But he knows what he 
is saying, and he keeps his 
deepest counsel for himself. 
He ponders issues and deci- 
sions a long time before he 
moves. No one can_ hurry 
him. He explores all the evi- 
dence. And his sense of pub- 
lic opinion is exceedingly 
good. 

In appraising Warren’s at- 
titude toward a Presidential nomina- 
tion, it is important to note that he 
has never been defeated for public of- 
fice. During nearly 25 years in public 
office he has always moved upward 
with apparent ease. He waits until op- 
position is light and then moves to a 
better job. Each of his elections has 
been easier than the preceding one. 
Suffice it to say that if and when he 


seeks the Republican nomination, it 


will be because he thinks he has a good 
chance to get it. And it is probable 
that his attitude toward a Vice Presi- 
dential nomination will be what it was 
in 1944. He thinks the governorship of 
California is a better job. 


ARREN’S dominance in California 
W: made easier by the agonies of 
the opposition. A terrific fight is going 
on in the Democratic party. A virile 
and aggressive movement, headed by 
Robert W. Kenney, former attorney 
general, is under way to carry the state 
for Henry Wallace over President Tru- 
man in next year’s Presidential primary. 
This drive will be important, but it is 
not likely to succeed. Whether the Wal- 
lace faction will form a third party, if 
Truman gets the delegation, is not 
clear. The Wallace people promise to 
fight to the bitter end. If that end is the 
primary, Truman may carry the state. 
If it is the election, any Republican can 
carry it. Meanwhile, James Roosevelt 
as state chairman is trying to hold his 
party together. But that is a task only 
James’s father was able to do. 
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“It was a gaping, jagged hole in the 

earth—once just the bottom of a lake, now 
a mute reminder of a blunder that cost a fortune 
in silver.” savs Erie Soderstrom, a friend of 
Canadian Club writing from Cobalt, Canada. “In 
the early days of the silver boom, miners tollow- 
ing a rich vein under the lake set off a blast that 
blew this hole in the lake bottom. 
Every mine within miles was flooded. 


For 20 years, no silver was mined— 





or i 2 e e ° ° 
‘4“These ‘lost’? mines are being reclaimed “Water is pumped from the flooded mines at 


fF now. Engineers have dammed the lake, the rate of 3,000,000 gallons a day. As the water 
Pemped the section dry, and are repairing the 


A drill crew showed me a stope drill cut- 


ting into a rich vein that holds more than 
recedes. engineers and geologists relocate the silver 7.000 ounces of silver per ton of ore. This rich 
Bole. | watched an engineer probing in the veins. Hundreds of tons of rich silver ore are already lode, submerged for twenty years, is one of many 
thigh water for danger spots. 


being taken from three dewatered mines every day. discovered as the water receded. 


sponse, “With my treasured gift from the “Mining engineers ve known,” 

miners, a $6 chunk of silver ore, I continues Mr. Soderstrom, “tell me 
returned to Cobalt with one of the fore- — Canadian Club’s famous the world over.” 
men. He brought out another ‘treasure’ That’s right! In 87 lands you'll find this 
... a bottle of my favorite whisky, — whisky that’s /ight as seoteh, rich as rye, 
Canadian Club. I've found Canadian Club satisfying as bourbon, That's what made 
at home everywhere—a friendly and Canadian Club the largest selling im- 


familiar welcome to travelers. _ ported whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons dnc., Peoria, Illinois @ Blended Canadian Whisky 90.4 proof 








B Better Tasting 
© Cooler Smoking 


Copyright 1947, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co 





